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Edith. 


oo 
A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


It was said among our young people th 


exit from his little pleasaunce, and we AREA 
out into the main street of the village, bright 
and clean and quiet in the June morning. 


| 80 discouraging in a coveted lady -love. 
Spreading branches of horse-chestnut trees 


Well, the time wore on. 


a flickering mosaic of sunlight and shadow | persed into pairs and groups, prepared to finis 


paved the sidewalk. Across the road we noted | the day in unregulated fashion. Edith had by the brave girl who had reached the scene 
a not unpicturesque group—two or three mat- | seated herself on the arm of the antique chair | before me. Tenderly as his mother might she 
| which, wreathed with flowers and evergreens. | lifted the matted hair and bathed the shrunken 


rons in morning déshabillé chaffering with the 
white-robed attendant of a butcher’s-cart. In 
the open doorway of the neighboring drug-store 
a listless young man sunned himself with an 
air of utter apathy. A belated school-girl, 
swinging her strapped-up books, passed us with 
hurrying steps. 

“The place,” said the doctor, ‘‘is ridiculously 
healthy. If I depended altogether on my pro- 
fessional income” He paused abruptly, and 
I saw a faint flush color his sallow cheek as he 
greeted a lady who issued from the door and 
descended the steps of the house we were pass- 
ing. A tali and graceful lady, gray-robed, 
daintily-gloved, earnest and thoughtful in fice, 
swift and purposeful in movement and gesture. 

‘Miss Edith Winthrop,” said my companion, 
in answer to my unspoken inquiry; ‘blue- 
blooded, according to the New England stan- 
dard, of Puritan stock.” 

I watched keenly the countenance of my 
friend, for, reticent as he was, both by nature 
aad professional habit, it was seldom that the 
trained immobility of that face displayed even 
such a passing show of emotion as that I had 
witnessed. 


|had been her regal throne, and chatted gail 


less graceful and picturesque. Laura’s tongu 
was silent fora brief space, as sitting on th 





and forgotten until now. 


with all the buoyant arrogance of youth. 
her book: ‘‘See here! isa’t this absurd?” 
In her own rapid and vigorous way she hal 


reading. 


dent which caused temporary blindness. 
was tenderly cared for by a nurse previously 


Neither of us spoke again, however, as we 
turned into a side-street, which. as we followed 
it up, degenerated into grassy cart-tracks. Hu- 
man habitations we had left behind us with the 
gravelled road; the cottage gardens with their 
white trellises covered with honeysuckles and 
prairie-roses were replaced by pasture ground 
brightened by the bloom of buttercups, while 
scattered savin bushes indicated our nearness 
to the **woods.” 


“God had placed a bar between them.” 
lover returned home, his sight was restored 


sion, and feeling half assured that it was recip- 
rocated, he sought out the lady, determined tc 
solve the mystery and overleap thé barrier 
The latter proved insurmountable; the belovec 
one was a quadroon, and the narrative ended 
with some tall mock-heroics, parodied by Laura 
somewhat in this fashion :— 

“And I would give my eyesight, I would give 
my right hand, my new diamond studs and all 
my real and personal estate, to know that the 
only woman I ever loved was not a quadroon! 
There’s a nice young man for you! I wonder 
if he is intended as a typical Yankee ?” 


**At last,” said the doctor, ‘“‘we have reached 
Pine Jiill. This has always been a favorite 
resort for picnic parties. 
spot.” 


It is a charming 


He mused a moment, and then said, abruptly, 
“Come, I see your mind is made up for a 
story, and I may as well tell you the one I have 


| Robert Sandys was nopelessly in love with | hopeless one, as I saw at the first glance. As 

Edith; certainly he was deaf and blind to the | we afterwards learned, this prisoner, as an of- 
The dcctor opened the trim gate which gave | fascinations of her companions. As for her, she ficer of a negro regiment, had been treated with 
treated him and every one else with the gracious 
frankness so charming ia a friend and comrade, 


at{ One day I was summoned to a new case, a “Depused this 10th ot June, 1684, by Joh 

liam Lytherland according to their respectiv 

Testimonye 
‘Before us “S. Brapstreet, Gou'n. 


pene than usual severity, and his release had “Sam Sewatt, Assist.” 
| only been determined on when it was found that 


he was in a dying condition. 


Odlin, Robert Walker, Francis Hudson, & Wil- | 


“The foregoing instrument is of great interest, | 
as it contains the evidence of the purchase of | 


And one, the doubter, raised his eyes : 
“At last, thank God! I see.” 
es He spoke Christ's words in glad surprise 
‘The truth shail make you free.” 


n| 


And now I know why came this dream. 
Given when my faith was dim, 


: beautiful lace which is the chict manufacture of 


of the English High School or the advancement 
of the cause of education. The tactics of the 
partisan caucus were used as freely as in any 
pie ae ; ward clection ever held in the city. Members 
this city, but it is really painful to see the poor! of the committee were dogged, drummed and 
lace women at work in damp. dark rooms, bent drilled into voting tor the head-master by the 
power of a self-constituted organization. Car- 
rages stood at the City Hall to bring them up 


BRUSSELS LACE. 
Of course every one knows and admires the 


‘almost double over their pillows, and appar- 
They re- 


al College of Physicians of London, and dis- 
cusses in separate parts solid foods (animal and 
vegetable), liquids, and gaseous foods, furnish- 
ing a great amount of valuable information. 
There are abundant illustrations, diagrams and 


maps toe elucidate the subject, and the whole 












The specified ex- 
made a pleasant screen above our heads, while | ercises were ended, and the actors therein dis- 


| Inured as ] was to such sights, yet on behold- 
|ing the ghastly figure I involuntarily shrank 





For God, more pitying than men deem, 
Saves all who live for him. 
J. Luetta Down. 


the peninsula of Boston, upon the testimony of | 
four of the most ancient men of the town, three | 
of whom lived to a very great age, and were | 
among the last survivors of the first comers to Bs: 





ently fit subjects only for a hospital. 


ceive only a pittance for this most delicate 


work; but for the greater number the fields are 


to the voting, night after night, as they stand will be found quite entertaining. — Noyes, 
about the polls on election-day. Sentinels were | Holmes & Co. have it. 
; set to see that they voted right, or did ave ae * ‘ 

et to see that they voted right, or did not leave | Mr. N.S. Dearborn of this city, has issued 


before the work was accomplished. One or two | 






to young Sandys, who leaned over its back. | gain some sign that the poor patient realized 
Various others of our choicest spirits were imn- 
mediately around them, in attidudes more or 


ground she tore open the wrapper of some la- 
dies’ magazines, taken probably from the post- 
office that morning, and thrust into her pocket 
I don’t know whether 
we were particularly witty, but we certainly 
were uncommonly jolly, and we jested and 
laughed and commented on persons and events 


Suddenly said Laura, lifting her eyes from 


read, half narrated, to us the story she had been 
I remember only its general outlines. 
It told of a young man who, far away from 
home and among strangers, met with an acci- 
He 


unknown, with whom he fell passionately in | 
love, and to whom he proposed marriage, but | us in the past that sometimes they seem to us 
who declined with inexplicable horror, saying 


The 


and finding it impossible to overcome his pas- 


hand shivered. No such weakness was betrayed 
} the town. 


y| temples, and strove with anxious attention to 


'that in his last moments he was cared for by 
friendly hands. 
e| Suddenly the drawn muscles of his face re- 
e|laxed; the mouth fell into natural curves, the 
glazed eyes brightened, and in that momentary 
transfiguration we recognized Robert Sandys. 
Half lifting his head, he gazed into the face of 
his nurse. ‘Edith!’ he said; and almost in the 
utterance he fell back on his pillow, dead. 
The next day we buried him. We three who 
had once known him living snatched from our 
pressing cares a brief time to follow his rewains 
to the grave. Edith wept silently as the burial 
service was read. Such tears were but a natu- 
f | ral tribute to render to the memory of the man 
who had loved her. ‘‘And whom she had 
loved?” I cannot say that. Frank and gra- 
cious as she is ordinarily, she is also curiously 
reticent on subjects which concern her nearly, 
| and not the dearest of friends might venture to 
; | put such a question to her. 
Well, our war experiences are so far behind 


men came very near losing the Common :— 


following appears on record :— 


be no land granted eyther for house-plott or gar- 
den to any pson out of ye open ground or Comon 
ffield wch is left between ye Centry Hill and 
Mr. Colbrons end; except three or four lotts to 
make up ye streete from bro. Robte Walkers 
to ve Round Marsh.” 

“The above quoted votes, for as such they 
are to be regarded, had a special reference to 
the tract of land now called the Common; and 
it is certain that from the adoption of the last 
mentioned, passed in March, 1640, to the pres- 
ent time, it has been strictly observed, as far as 
the present limits of the Common are con- 
cerned. 

It thus appears (by authorities which Shurt- 
leff quotes) that our forefathers obtained the 
soil by royal grant under the colony charter, 
and by purchase, first, from the Indians about 
the year 1630, and secondly, from Mr. Blaxton, 
in 1634; and that as late as the year 1685 they 
obtained a confirmatory release of the whole 
peninsula and the surroundings. These ought 
certainly to be considered as giving a good 
title; and the order of the 30th of March, 1640, 





almost like distressing dreams which we do not 
willingly recall, although they will haunt us un- 
bidden. Our village in externals is not greatly 
changed. Good Dr. Abbott is dead; his place 
is filled by a Congregationalist minister of the 


modern type—fonder of his horse than of his Perhaps there is more force in the following 


The deposition of these aged men prove sat- 
isfactorily that the peninsula, and consequently BY HARTMANN VON DER RUE.—TRANSLATED BY 
the Common, was bought and paid for by the | 
townsmen; and it also shows that a portion of | 


The author goes on to show how the town3- 


‘Again on the thirtieth of March, 1640, the 


‘‘Also agreed upon yt henceforth there shall 


surely established the Common. H 


book, and much better at a lyceum lecture than 


order, passed May 18, 1646, than has been gen- 


a doctrinal sermon. Laura is his helpful and 
popular wife. From the young doctor I have 
become the middle-aged one, and my company 
is no longer sought by the youths and maidens; 
but I am invited to elderly tea-drinkings, and 
expected to entertain spinsters and widows 
whose ages are supposed to coincide with my 
own. 

Edith, she herself says, is an old maid; but 
she does not in the least fulfill the conventional 


erally noticed in it. It is undoubtedly the ori- | 


trol of the Common with the legal voters :— 
“It is ordered, yt noe comon marish and 
Pastur Ground shall hereafter bye gifte or! 
sayle, exchange or otherwise, be counted unto | 
ppriety without consent of ye major pt of ye| 
inhabitants of ye towne.” } 
The Common has been slightly curtailed of 
its original size. When first set apart as 2 | 





gin of all the votes and orders, as well as clauses | 
- . . ' 
of city charters, preserving the power of con- | 


in my mind.” 


| idea of one. She is entirely her own mistress, 
and, her means being not inconsiderable, she 


“Did you ever read ‘Caste?’” said 1; ‘‘it is 


training-field it extended easterly a short dis- | 








one of the best of the crop of anti-slavery nov- 
els which sprang from the seed sown by Mrs. 
Stowe. Two children, a brother and a sister, 
are brought up and educated at the schools in a 
Northern State. That a mystery surrounds 
their origin is well-known, but its true solution 
is not guessed at, even by themselves, and no 
objection is made when the young man woos 
and marries the daughter of a respectable fam- 
ily. The marriage is a happy one, the husband 
forms a profitable business connection, and all 
goes well until the secret is suddenly divulged. 


“Kindest of friends! I have not forgotten 
your old talent as a raconteur, and t await your 
narrative with the keener interest because I see 
that your old self will be one of the personages 
concerned in it.” 

‘Not so immediately concerned as you think. 
This is a love-story, or rather a mere hint or 
suggestion of a love-story, and not altogether 
devoid of the tragic element; and what can a 
prosaic country doctor have to-do with love or 
tragedy save to fill a spectator’s part ?” 

So my friend told me the tale he had prom- 
Have you seen in some pantomimic display 


tance from its present line of Tremont street, 
covering the site of the houses on Colonnade 
row, and was bounded by Mason street. It’s | 
westerly boundary was the waters of the Back 
Bay, for Charles street was not laid out until 
the year 1803. On the north it was bounded | 
by Beacon street; the Granary Burying-Ground, 
and the land on Park street (anciently known 
as Sentry or Centry street), having been taken | 
from it—the burial-ground in 1660 and the land | 
on Centry street for the eleemosynary institu- 
later. The 


might take any position she chose in our small 
world, or gratify reasonable aspirations in a 
wider sphere. But she has adopted what the 
gossips call a singular and unaccountable 
course. At her grandfather's old house she 
maintains quite a colony of children of all com- 
| plexions, from the purest Caucasian in appear- 
ance to the most thick-lipped and woolly- headed 
of little Africans. But the little waifs have all 
some portion of negro blood, and some of them 
were born in slavery. No fine lady’s pets are 
they, but immortal beings in training to lead 


tions of the town a short time 


ised; one which haunted me for many a day, 
until at last I was fain to try and reproduce it | ® 


a garden of roses change rapidly to a barren | useful and honorable lives. 


So 


southerly boundary was by the estates on he | 
north side of Frog lane (now Boylston street), | 


in written words :— field, dimly descried through falling snow ? 
You saw her to-day—Edith Winthrop—but quickly changed the hero's fair prospects. His 
you would never recognize in her the bright wife died, her family disowned him, his partner 
beauty who was the queen of the festival held deserted him. His sister’s fate was more hap- 
here thirteen years ago to-day. py. Finally acknowledged by her white father, 
she accompanied him to Europe, whither she 
was followed by her lover, not a Yankee, who 
finally married her.” 
‘All that is gross exaggeration. What! 


; | 2gse . P . 
Warm weather was here, and, | shall a man, possessed apparently of all the 


Our young 
people agreed that year to choose a May-queen, 
and celebrate the coming of summer in old 
English style. Lyceum-lectures, reading-club 


and singing-school might stand over till an- 


other winter. 
graces of mind and person which invariably 


adorn each individual of Caucasian descent, be 
deserted by his nearest and dearest because it 
is discovered that ever so slight a portion of 
African blood mingles with a stream that cir- 
cles in his veins? And shall such desertion be 
sanctioned by an enlightened community! Let’s 
put the question to ballot. Here it is in its 


since there were no evenings, our young men 
must for one day give up their various avoca- 
tions and trample under foot the universal 
Yankee idea that no time which is available for | 
work must be wasted in play. So, in solemn | 
council, decreed the girls. 

To be sure, it was June, not May; but how 





was it possible to have an out-of-door party 
when you had to have a fire to keep warm | Miss Winthrop, it shall 
within doors? | your privilege to vote first. Would you, under 
any circumstances, be willing to marry—a—nig- 


plainest form. be 


No; June was early enough; 
but, May or June, we must have our queen and 
ger? 

“ILow absurd!” said Edith, her bright face 
contracting with a momentary expression of 


our maypole, and revive for once beneath a dis- | 
tant sky all the gay obsérvances our fathers de- | 
So said tair Edith, leader of last | 
| disgust. 


**Miss Edith,” began Sandys, his voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, his eyes full of a pathetical- 
ly childlike entreaty. What he would have 
said Heaven knows; he had evidently forgotten 
that he had any auditors besides the girl he ad- 
| dressed; but just at that moment there was a 
shrill scream and a great commotion in the 
bevy of children. We all hastened to the 
scene; there was no serious accident, only a 


“Now! Laura!” | °° ) : ! 
and ‘You be still!” were the protests that met | child had fallen from a swing; but our little par- 
| thus broken up, did not reiinite. 


the statement of these untoward facts; and in| ty, 
the calm which succeeded the tempest of ex: | se ge tvs peorie pemed am Re me rt 
postulation, Edith replied: ‘My dear, some- | turn I noticed that Sandys walked with Edith, 
body says that yesterday's Puritan is to-day’s | #94 | afterwards passed them as they stood by 
~ , | Deacon Winthrop’s gate. He was talking rap- 
idly and earnestly. She was motionless as a 
statue, but I fancied that in the moonlight I 
could see the traces of tears on her face. 

Next day it was said that Sandys had left for 


lighted in. 
year’s graduating class at the seminary, well 
read in English classics, and proud of her au- 
thenticated English ancestry. 

“Our fathers, indeed!” objected Laura Burn- 
ham; ‘‘didn’t they emigrate from their native 
island, and remain to endure the alternations of 
this detestable climate because they abomin- 
ated May-day and Christmas and ‘sich?’ Didn’t 
Governor Endicott’—— 





ho 
‘ 


“Hush, you spoil-sport 


Radical. Were Governor Endicott here among 
us I believe he would smile benignly on our 
proceedings.” 

“Perhaps,” retorted the unabashed Laura, 
“the old dignitary would solicit you to be his 
partner for the German, or take you to the ome very suddenly. 
theater to see ‘East Lynne.’ ” early in the morning, and all his belongings 


were sent after him in the mail-coach to the 


Edith reddened; half the pleasure of a recent | 
next town. 


| days’ wonder, of course, and many were the | 
| stories framed in explanation. The one which | 
gained the greatest degree of credit was this: | 
/he had been a slave, the son of a father who 
dared not acknowledge him in his own home. 
He had confessed to Edith his love and the se- 
'cret of his parentage as well, and in his despair 


visit to Boston had been spoiled by a forced 
submission to the prohibitions of Deacon Win- 
throp, her guardian and grandfather. 
ing herself, she said with her own inimitable 


Recover- 


frankness :— . 
“Well, Laura, (ll dismount from my high 


horse; he isn’t just the animal to parade on this 
oceasion. All we want is to have a good time, 
after all.” 

Matters arranged themselves satisfactorily ; 
the details of the merrymaking were settled, | him. 
and Edith, spite of herreluctance, was declared | #¢Count. 
to be the only person capable of successfully 
maintaining regal state. 

The eventful day arrived, as clear and cool 
and fragrant a day as ever graced one of our 8 altogether sincere by those who had re- | 
The village turned itself out of ™atked the interest, never disguised, with 
dto Which she had regarded the absent young man. 
Sandys never returned; the stirring events 


| at her answer he had resolved to leave a place 
‘which could no longer have any attraction for 
Edith neither confirmed nor denied this 
She was blandly unconscious, or 
indifferent, when the subject 
Indeed, her appar- 


sinilingly was 
broached in her presence. 


ent insensibility was too extreme to be regarded 


lovely Junes. 
doors; young, old and middle-aged crowde 
the grove to witness the novel spectacle, which 
was brilliant and beautiful beyond all that had | Of the following months occupied our hearts | 
it —the stalwart 29d minds to the exciusion of all local topics, 
and he was forgotten. In the fall we organ- 


deen foretold concerning 
youths, the white-robed, flower-bedecked maid- 
ens and children, and, center of the scene, our | ized wide-awake associations and took part in 
lady Edith, crowned with apple blossoms, fairest torchlight processions. All winter long the 
flowers and types of noblest fruit, fit wreath for gloomy anticipation of war smouldered in our 
the reigning genius of a New England summer's >reasts, to be startled into flame by the shock 
é ; that roused the whole country. Our young 
men were missed, first one and then another, 
| from their accustomed places. Our girls made 


day. 

Among the youths who were foremost in 
doing homage to our queen was Robert Sandys, 
a young Southerner, who had been sent North | havelocks and knit stockings and wrote innu- 
to receive his education, and who was under | Merable letters. 
the charge of our good pastor. Various seat As you know, I obtained a position as sur- 
mises were afloat as to why he should have | s¢0n of volunteers. Edith and Laura, despite 
been domiciled in this obscure village. Dr. , much opposition on the part of their friends, 
Abbott had been understood to say that he had Succeeded, as they generally did, in following 
in former times been slightly acquainted with , their own sweet wills, and it happened that in 
his guardian, but further than this he never en- June, 1864, they were acting as nurses under 
lightened us. Indeed, it is doubtful if the good , my direction at the naval hospital at Annap- 
man himself really knew much about the matter. | Olis. I confess that I at first doubted whether 
Living almost exclusively in his study, it was / these young girls had courage and capacity to 
due only to his vigilant and energetic house- fulfill the trying duties demanded of them, but 
keeper that he emerged therefrom at the proper my doubt gave place to admiring wonder as I 
seasons to perform his ministerial functions, Noted the unshrinking firmness, the grave, pity- 
and Laura Burnham once said that if the doctor | ing gentleness, they brought to the performance 
had received an application in person from the | Of their work. 
angel Gabriel to furnish one of the cherubic| ur patients were mostly exchanged prisoners 
host with board and tuition he would have siz- |i every stage of debility and loathsome disease. 
nified his willingness in irreproachable Hebrew | It is idie for me to speak of the sickening hor- 
‘without feeling doubt or surprise at the charac- | T°TS we witnessed, the indescribable suffering 
ter of the visitor. we strove, too often vairly, to relieve. 


He had started on foot | 


His abrupt departure made a nine | 


‘“‘What would, you have me do?” said Edith, 
in reply to some remonstrance. ‘‘All who have 
more money than they know what to do with 
owe some debt to the poor and helpless. Let 
me pay mine in my own way.” 


which have since been purchased by the town, 
that part on which the Deer Park is situated 
having been bought of William Foster on the 
6th of October, 1787, and the burial-ground of | 


1 id: “My friend. I , Andrew Oliver, Jr., on the 9th of June, 1757. | 
To me she said: ‘‘My friend, I must have Shurtleff says :— 


some definite object in ih, or life isn’t worth The Granary Burying-Ground having been 
having. Ihave no genius, as you know; if I} taken from the Common in 1660, and the land | 
were artist or author my eccentricity, as people | for the town buildings soon after, and Centry 
call it, might find its outlet in other directions, | Street (now Park street) having been laid cut, 
As itis, my work suits mey and I think I may tHe Common, Testa consiterable portion o 
hope I am doing some good in my day and] ay g part of the Common until the year 1795, 
generation.” when the following vote was passed on the thir- 

And as she laughed and held out her hand to | teenth of May: ‘Voted, That the Selectmen 

: Hea Reg ..| be directed to carry the mall to the end of Fos- 
me with the old gay cordiality, I was silenced if ter’s pasture, lately so called, and, after widen- 
not convinced. ing the street, the remainder of the land to be 

“But you thought all the same that it was a | enclosed for the future use of the town.” 
pity Miss Edith refused to become a happy and| We gather from the foregoing extracts, first, 
honored wife instead of clinging to her lonely | That Boston owns the peninsula by royal grant: 
estate and her strange scheme for a life-time’s | second, that the people of Boston in their offi- 
occupation and pleasure ?” cial capacity bought and paid for every inch 
“T never said that!’ rejoined the doctor with | of the land above tide-water from Mr. Blaxton, 
some asperity ; ‘‘but see! my watch tells me that | who bought from the Indians; third, that they 
' the dinner hour is approaching, and my stomach | strengthened their right by a confirmatory re- 
Shall we go home?” | lease; fourth, that there is nothing to warrant 
ithe idea of its being a gift; fifth, that they 
came very near losing it, a scheme having been 
formed to absorb it in private interest, but 
finally they voted it should not be encroached 
on for private use or occupation; and, sizth, 
that Park street, the buildings on that street (oc- | 
cupied now by some who think the Common | 
very sacred—perhaps because they are living | 
on it—the Centry Burying-Ground, and the land 
on which the State House now stands, were 
onee a part of the Common. 

These facts may help to show that so long as | 
the public convenience is subserved there is no 
historical, and, in all human probability, no le- 
gal, difficulty either in setting a fence back upon 
the Common, or in extending a street (with 
proper safeguards) through the Common. 
That Commonwealth and Columbus avenues | 
will, one of these days, with other thorough- | 
Massachusetts, and who so generously invited | fares, run athwart the Common, we have no 
{them to his hospitable abode, where so bounti- | manner of question. 
| fully tlowed the purest water from his living | 
| spring. 

It appears Blackstone left here in 1634 for a 








seconds the admonition. 





The Acquisition of “The Common” 
by Boston. 
ese 
IS IT A SACRED RESERVATION OR A PUBLIC 
CONVENIENCE ? 


To correct a general and erroneous idea in 
regard to ‘‘The Common” we publish the fol- 
lowing extracts from Shurtleff's ‘‘History of 
Boston.” These extracts can be substantiated 
by the notes appended to Drake’s ‘‘History of 
Boston,” and by documents from which these 
gentlemen have obtained their information :— 

‘*Perhaps there is no part of Boston in which 
its citizens feel more pride than in its Common. 
This tract of about forty-five acres has from 
the early days of the town been the free and 
| undisputed property of its inhabitants. Many 
| persons have supposed that it was given to the 
| town, but this is not true; for it was purchased 
lof Mr. William Blaxton, him who was seated 
| upon the peninsula when the colonists came to 








Two Lives. 


| favorites. 


. 
| Crusader’s Song. 


alee 


A. KE. KROEGER. 


Pure mood befitteth well the cross, 
And chaste behavior; 
Thus may we highest bliss engross, 
Serving the Saviour. 
Nor is’t, believe, a small thing for 
An humble man, 
Who cannot o’er his life-love more 
Of mastery gain, 
| It fitsenot that we be 
| k’er otherwise than free. 
What good’s the cross on dress 
If ’tis not in our heart no less? 


{ 


the town was set off as a treining field very 
soon after the purchase. 


Now rouse your bodies, noble knights, 
Likewise your mood, 

For Him who gave you life’s delights 
And every good; 


Stood ready e’er, 
Should he for God’s reward keep't hid, 
Would rue it dear. 
For who shall have or has fs 
In this crusade success 
Will win him, both in full, 
Praise of the world, weal of the soul. 
Sir Ifagen I have many a day 
Followed, alas! 
Where steadiness found ne'er its way 
My life did pass. 
The world beguiling on me smiled, 
Bid me her heed; 
I, like a foolish man, beguiled 
Followed her lead. 
Now help thou me, Christ Lord, 
Our banner and our sword! 
That I renounce its dross 
K’en by the sign I bear, thy cross. 





Since death has me of him deprived, 
My liege and knight, 
Howe’er the world since went and thrived, 
I gave’t the slight. 
The better part of all my joy 
With him is gone. 
If now I my own soul’s weal ply 
It were well done. 
God grant I too may aid 
The dead by this crusade! 
Half of its meed be given 
To him when I meet him in heaven! 





A Young Woman in Europe. 
SPECIAL TO Tak cue 
SRUXELLES, Bevoium, June 25, 1873. 

FROM PARIS TO BRUXELLES. 
Our six-hours’ ride in the funny little steam- 
cars takes us through a charming country cov- 
ered with highly-cultivated fields and low, roll- 


ing hills of grain not unlike our Western prai- | 


ries. In the foliage we notice a great variety 


of greens and browns which blend in a pretty | 


effect. The banks all along the road are wisely 
edged with holly and hawthorn hedges neatly 


trimmed, and beyond are wild-flowers in pro- ; 


fusion. The graceful yellow gorse grows plen- 


| tifully, and we see anemones, violets, butter- 


cups, marguerites and gentians—all our home 
In the large fields of grain are thou- 
sands of wild-poppies, bright scarlet, making 


great display among the grasses; and strange , 


enough is it to us to see violets and poppies in 
flower at the same time and so near together. 
We pass great fields of hops with their vines 
just beginning to run up on the poles. 
mills and water-mills are scattered picturesquely 
through the country, and the men and women 


at work in the fields in their odd costumes form | 


many artistic groups. 

At the Belgium frontier we are stopped for 
the examination of our baggage, which, after 
all, is only a faree. Every trunk is wheeled 
out of the cars into the station, simply glanced 
into, questioned: ‘‘Any cigars or tobacco?” 
“No.” “All right; and back they all go, and 
we are off again. 

BRUXELLES. 

We shortly after reach Bruxelles, arriving 
there as we soon find on the forenoon of a holi- 
day; all the stores are closed, and the people 


'in their Sunday best are going to the races; so 


as a matter of course we go, too, finding, how- 
ever, nothing different especially from the same 
thing at home, except the number of soldiers 
everywhere in their beautiful uniforms, and the 
good, characteristic faces of these Belgium peo- 
ple. In manner they are nervous and impul- 
sive like the French, and they speak mostly the 
same language, but are decidediy German in 
physique. 

There is about the city an air of quiet and 
-ase, and a plenty-of-time fashion, which makes 


| it to Americans rushing through Europe a per- 


fect haven of rest. A word on the 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Whose shield for this world’s praise and need 


all the means of support that is left them if 
The demand 


, for this work, as it is now, is greater than the 


hey do thoose o this. } 
they do not choose to do this | fort to degrade an honorable and sacred duty to 


the level of the lowest order of politics. ‘T'wo 
or three others were disgusted, expressed indig- 
nation, and declared their intention to break 
from such association, but lost the courage to 
i.cton their manly impulses when the decisive 
The best part of the city is on a hill, and moment came. Itis to them that we owe the 
| ladies in the little balconies of the houses can | election of Mr. Cumston. They know the fact. 
Perhaps they enjoy its contemplation. If they 
do, they enjoy it without envy on the part of 
| those with whom they ought to have acted. 
fastened by curious hinges on either side of the | There are charges that even more objectionable 
windows. The ladies here appear to be gener- | Means were used to gain votes for the head-mas- 
ally quite pretty, and we notice especially théir | ter—that there was log-rolling between his ad- 
z | vocates and those of another master to be elect- 
very white teeth and black eyes. They wear} oq We trust that these are without founda- 
the most immense chignons, even exceeding in tion; but that the effort was made to bring 
size those which were the style in Boston some } 


| supply, and of the thousands of yards sold year- 
? af : 
| ly a large quantity goes to America. 


| SOME CITY CUSTOMS. 


see all that is going on in the street without 
changing their position, by means of reflectors 


them about we do not question. The head- 
few years ago. It is worth one’s while to rise | ™#ster surveys the field, finds he has extorted 
ais ay ; ; another election, after five nights of effort, by a 

, early in the morning here to see the little two- ‘bare majority of the school committee, and per- 
wheeled dog-carts which come out in great! haps flatters himself that he is vindicated. If 
numbers to supply the city with milk. They he does, he forgets that at the bar of publie 
are drawn by dogs of all kinds, sizes, colors | Pine the verdict is against him me proportion 
: me : | of twenty to one. He has his office, but he 

and dispositions, harnessed like horses, and | oontinues in it in defiance of the almost unani- 


, men rebelled at this unworthy and unseemly ef- | 


a new—the tourteenth—edition of the American 
! Text-Book for Letters, which has become so 
| well-known among letterers, &c., as to be pro 


| nounced the 
silver-ware markers, and others using capitals 


standard work. Sign-painters, 
}and monograms, will find this treatise very use- 
ful. The same publisher has issued a 
Chart of Boston Harbor, from the best authori- 
ties, which is admirably drawn, every island 


new 


being clearly delineated. 

The Penn Monthly has an excellent depart- 
ment reviewing the news of the month. The 
brief and comprehensive treatment of recent 
events here given is very satisfactory to one 
who has no time, or no taste, fur careful scruti- 
ny of that exceedingly mixed dish, a daily pa- 
per. In the present issue of the Penn Month- 
ly we find an interesting paper afpon ‘The 
American Institute Architects,” 
well worth consideration in these days of great 
fires and consequent great rebuildings.—A. Wil- 
liams & Company have this magazine. 


of which is 





they carry from six to ten brightly-burnished | mous sentiment of the intelligent class in our 
copper-cans trom which the milk is measured Community, and at a risk to the injury of the 
tinfluence and reputation of the high school 
z fia which, if he were really the friend of education 
by women, who look very German in their },e ought to be, he would not allow to continue 
queer bonnets, white kerchiefs and blue aprons. | for an hour. 

One of the oddest of the first and second-class 
division of all public conveyances is found in | 


at the doors. The trade is managed altogether 





WATERING-PLACE NOTES. 

| Itis a noticeable fact that a larger number of 
people than usual are this year cultivating sim- 

| plicity and richness, rather than show, in their 


| the horse cars, where there are glass partitions 
between the two compartments, which appear 
to differ only in the amount of fare. 


ANTWERP. Sees ae 
. ee . dress. This is already apparent in Saratoga. 
Such a change as it is to be transplanted in | 


acouple of hours from Bruxelles to Antwerp, The most elegant dresses for summer balls 


(or watering-place hops are made entirely of 





or Anvers, as it is calledin German. One feels 
| as if one had stepped into an old Flemish pic- 

ture, seeing all around the quaint Dutch houses 
| and streets, the statues and busts of Van Dyk 
! and Rubens, and the shops with their little signs 
of “David Teniers, Jr., ‘J. Van da Neer,” 
“Gabriel Metsays,” ‘“G. Van Hellsing,” and 
other names of less note. 
everything rises the gloricus cathedral with its 


Above and beyond 


delicate open-work spire; so often compared 
to Mechlin lace as it stands out in relief against | 
} the clear blue sky. Close beside it is the house | 


“Littell’s” quarterly, or the Living Age for 
April, May and June, 1873, handsomely bound 
in cloth, it being Vol. 2, of the Fifth Series. 
Littell & Gay, Boston. Inthis form an amount 
of varied literature is accessible to the reader, 
for which he might hunt through libraries and 
bookstores in vain. The articles are chiefly 
from the British Reviews, and embrace the best 
thoughts of the age, in every department. 
“Francis Lieber,” however, is translated from 


Revuede Drott International. Littell holds its 


own, as in the days of its distinguished founder. 


Faxon’s Illustrated Hand-Book of Travel, 



















































white or colored tulle. 
tuile, looped with garlands of artificial flowers. 


The sashes are also 


by the Fitchburg, Rutland and Saratoga Rail- 
; way line, to Saratoga, Lakes 





George and 


At Niagara the fare across the foot-bridge is | Champlain, the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, 


now 50 cents, and the same to Goat Island. 
Fencing in the falls is the last invention on 
the American side, and nothing can be seen 
Canada does better than this, 
The excuse 


without a fee. 
but there, too, the gouge prevails. 
given is the shortness of the season. It is sug- 
gested that it would be well to roof the falls in. 


President Grant’s turnout at Long Branch, 


| bought by Rubens for his great painting of the ast year, attracted much notice, and the taste 


| Montreal, Quebec, the White Mountains, &e., 
of the of this ot works. 
Though not so pretentious as many guide-books, 
it yet has all that the traveller cares about 


is one best class 


knowing about the places visited, and is abun- 
dantly illustrated, and has maps of the various 
routes, localities, &c. It is a compact, flexible 
and easily-handled volume.— Boston, C. A. Fax- 
on, 82 Washington street. 




















! ‘Descent from the Cross,” which is placed in | displayed by the owner was sharply criticised 
| H : ¢ . . . . . 
{the cathedral, and which is a true, heartfelt) when his liveried driver and footman wore white 


| picture. One feels, sitting there among the} flannel breeches and coats all set off with gilt 


massive arches and pillars, that the artist’s| buttons. This summer the “state carriage” at 


work was a work of love, his mood seems so| the Branch is a handsome landau, which opens 
entirely different from his usual one. 


It so) 





Epictetus. 
a 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN ANCIENT. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 











! pathetically tells the story that the beholder 

comes really into sympathy with the scene and 
| seems almost to stand upon Calvary witnessing 
/the whole. There is suggestion of great physi- 
cal suffering, but through all is a spirituality 


| and refinement that one rarely sees in a Rubens. 


or closes at will, is lined with satin and painted 
black. The horses are light bays, and the 
sérvants wear brown cloth coats with 
buttons, black silk hats and lavender-colored 
cloth trousers—altogether a neat, tasteful and 


silver 


quiet establi:hment. 


The round sailor-hats with turn-up brim, 


Wind- | 


/Sewall, was taken in 1684 to perpetuate the 


place near Providence, and died in 1675 :— 
‘*Before leaving Boston, however, he sold all 
his interest in the peninsula, except in six acres, 
where his house stood; to the colonists, for 
thirty pounds. The money therefor was raised 
by a rate, as is shown by the following entry in 
the first book of the town’s records, under date 
of the tenth of November, 1634: ‘Item, y Ed- 
mund Quinsey, Samuel Wilbore, Willm Buston 
[Balston}, Edward Hutchinson the elder, Willm 
Cheesbrough, the constable, shall make & as- 
sesse all these rates, viz. a rate of 30£ to Mr. | 
Blackston,’ etc. The following deposition, now | 
printed from the original document, which is | 
sanctioned by the well-known autograph sig- | 
natures of Governor Bradstreet and Judge 





{ 
| 
evidence of the fact, as probably no deed was | 
taken from Mr. Blaxton at the time of the re- | 
lease; and certainly none was ever recorded in | 
the records of the county or colony (those of | 
deeds commencing about the vear 1640).” | 
“The deposition of John Odlin, aged about | 
eighty-two yeares, Robert Walker, aged about) 
seventy-eight yeares, Francis Hudson, aged | 
about sixty-eight yeares, and William Lyther- | 
land, aged about seventy-six yeares. These De- | 


“ponents being ancient dwellers and Inhabitants | 


of the Town of Boston in New-England from | 
the time of the first planting and scttling there- | 
of and continuing so at this day, do jointly tes- | 
tify and depose that in or about the yeare of our | 
Lord one thousand six hundred thirty and ffour | 
the then present Inhabitants of sd Town of | 
Boston (of whome the Hon. John Winthrop, | 
Esq., Governor of the Colony was chiefe) did | 
treate and agree with Mr. William Blackstone , 
for the purchase of his Estate and rights in any | 
Lands lying within the sd neck of Land called | 
Boston, and for sd purchase agreed that every 
house-holder should pay Six Shillings, which 
was accordingly collected, none paying less 
some considerably more than Six Shillings, and 
the sd sume collected was delivered and paid 
to Mr. Blackstone to his full content & satis- 
faction; in consideration whereof hee Sold unto | 
the then Inhabitants of sd Town and their | 
heires and assignees for ever his whole right & | 
interest in all and every of the Lands lying 
within sd neck, Reserving onely unto himselfe | 
about six acres of Land on the point commonly 
called Blackstone point on part whereof his | 
then dwelling house stood; after which pur- | 
_chase the Town laid out a place for a trayning 
field; which ever since and now is used for 
that purpose & for the feeding of Cattell; Rob- | 
ert Walker, & Wm. Lytherland further Testify 
that Mr. Blackstone bought a Stock of Cows 
| with the Money he recd as above and Removed 
| & dwelt near Providence where he liv’d till ye 
j day of his death. 


The splendid cathedral built in the year 1000 
is dedicated to St. Gudule, whom we see on 
| doors and panels and on all the windows, for 
the beauty of which the cathedral is celebrated, 
as also for its magnificent pulpit of carved oak. 
At the Palace of Justice, a fine building with 
many pretty fountains in its court, we see in 
the council-chamber two excelient paintings by 
Bistué, a local artist, one representing the 
abdication of Charles the Fifth in 1530, the 
other the rising of the nobles for the exter- 
mination of the Spanish inquisition. 
The most interesting place to be visited is the 
Hotel de Ville, or City Hall. There the govern- 
| ment has just restored to its original style that 
| famous banqueting hall where 
There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Beigium’s capital had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry, 
when “that heavy boom as of a rising knell” 
broke in upon the scene of splendor, sending 
its actors out to the great battle-field. The 
room which was the scene of the abdication of 
King Charles the Fifth is gorgeously painted, 
vilded and decorated, hung with many pictures, 
and with a large and fine representation of the 


ee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


There was a man who taught the creed— 
All orthodox was he— 

‘Jesus is son of God,” he said; 
‘*His death avails for me. 

Christ saves the trusting from death's brink ; 
But all who doubt do sin; 

Nor can the unbeliever think 
A home in heaven to win.” 

There was a man who heard this creed— 
An infidel was he— 

A man of earnest word and deed, 
It any such there be. 

He watched the seasons come and go 
And ponderd deeply still 

Whether the Christ should come or no, 
And God's unchanging will. 


And though his way through darkness led 
Hfe made his life-work true; 

The while his Christian brother said, 
**No hope for such as you.” 

Then he arose with giant might 

And said, **I will be strong: 

L live for God and tor the right, 
And truth will dawn ere long.” 


event in gobelin tapestry. 
Very conspicuous among the public buildings 


é is the Parliament House, erected by Maria The- 
Two lives both consecrate to God! . xmas, 


And both misunderstood! 
Though different were the ways they trod, 
Both lives were lived for good. 


resa. 

In the lower part of the city is a grand ar- 
cade, nearly a quarter of a mile in length, with 
a light and elegant arched roof of glass. Stores 
of every kind are here, very showily fitted up, 
though the goods generally are extremely reason- 
able in price. There is the greatest imaginable 

| variety in fancy goods—the loveliest little bisque 
figures and groups; fancy jewelry in no end of 
charming styles; toys of such nice workman- 

» ship as would drive children wild; photographs 
and other small pictures that would tempt the 
most fastidious lovers of art; and the most ex- 
quisite ivory carvings. One of the very finest 
specimens of that work, a medallion, was but 
five francs in price; and canes with elaborately 
cut heads were offered at from eight to ten 
francs. 





The Sabbath bells began to ring. 
The Christian's eyes were dim: 

“In heaven I hear His angels sing— 
I go in peace to Him.” 

The night was cold and dark and still— 
The doubter’s eyes were dim— 

‘*God knows I tried to do his will 
And raised vain prayers to him.” 

Above, heaven's gates were opened wide— 
The glory beaming far— 

And two there entered side-by-side 
Where all the holy are. 

And one, the trusting, kneeling low 


Before the Crucified, We found that Bank of France bills were re- 
Praised him who erewhile suffered woe. fused unless in considerable amount, but an 
And for the sinner died. . English shilling met with no objection. 


/ 


At the opposite end of the building is his othe T which obtained vogue early in the season, are 
| great masterpiece, the Immaculate Conception. 
| emia.’ es ies 
As we s vefore it a flood of light, soft and) . a 
ew ecokacoge . 5 ee : ' h ts ft side wear, as they afford not the least protec- 
P 8s “ y 1roug me o 1@)|..- . . . . 
| golden, broke oe eee Re ; pe? sie , e | tion forthe face. Ladies have, therefore, taken 
od w vs i > side, fi rectly 2 - ~ 
j Stained windos ne 5 " ihe ane ve a y | to wearing the flexible Panamas, gentlemen's 
ye 2 picture rowing a special glory |). . - 
over the picture and throwing Bi #'0FY ‘linen hats, white and gray, with melon crowns 
The luminous 


tound singularly unsuitable tor country and sea- 


| upon the face of the Madonna. 
effect was startling and inexpressibly beautiful. 

As we left the Cathedral we noticed near the 
‘ entrance a light canopy of iron work so delicate 


and broad brims, in addition to Palmetto, the 


and the perennial ‘‘sun-down.” 
Bek these quaint Bohemian oddities can be pur- 
resemble lace. It was the work of Ga- 


Metsays, ‘the blacksmith-painter ;” 


‘as to 
Saat ; 
brie we < : ‘ 
H even an extensive assortment of them is not 


{see many fine pictures of his as we go 
The picture gallery is filled with the 


about R 

: ruinous. 
the city. a, | ; 
best works of the Flemish school, and is well Phe cut of bathing-dresses has altered some- 
worthy of a longer visit than we had time to hat during the past few years. Formerly they 
Y Y consisted of trousers and a yoked blouse, loose 


There are very many originals here of : 
Now they are 


| make. 
j our choicest prints. 


The church of San Jacques is renowned for 


and belted-in round the waist. 
made almost uniformly with a short skirt and 
Garibaldi waist, connected together by a belt of 
the material, trousers loose at the ankles, but 


Coutil and striped bed- 


(its marble work in black and white, the finest 
in the The 
size, are wonderfully grand. 


world. twelve Apostles, heroic 


shaped rather close. 
ticking—both of which are thick cotton fabrics, 
us from 


The fine altar- 
| piece was designed by Rubens; and here, too, is 
| * . « gg 

that Holy Family, for the different characters 


of which comes to 
bound with 


and the fashion 


- s » J . é 4 ad—d¢ > se ore oO 28 
of which the members of his own family formed abroad are used more . less, 
eae . : ee .,  bright-colored worsted braids ; 
his subjects, himself being represented as St. 

hard and harsh to the touch; cold, clammy and 
disagreeable when wet, and less preventive ot 
sudden chill than twilled flannel, which is soft, 
pleasant to wear, and gets rid of salt water more 


but they are 
|George. Itis placed over the family vault in 

| an arch below a splendid window; Rubens him- 

' self is buried there, his two wives, two daugh- | 
ters, father and mother. 
‘his most perfect works, and it somehow seems 
fitting that he and his should be immortalized 


As we leave the church we 


The picture is one of : 
easily. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Adams & Co., Boston, have issued 
No. 3 of Vol. 4 of their Sports and Games, 
which has a large variety of diversions for the 
young people. 


| in this holy way. 
| see in large letters on the outside of the door, 
| the inscription: ‘Hounds out of God's Tem- 


The townspeople are very proud of their 


ple.” 
| history, their cathedral church und paintings; 
and well they may be. One can spend there, The American Homes, for July, has some 
i twelve or fifteen articles and departments, and 
four of them jllustrated. It is a cheap and 


good serial.—Boston, Charles H. Taylor & Co. 


on the whole, as satisfactory a day as any where 


in Europe. A Waiter. 





Roberts Brothers have put into neat pamphlet 
form Rey. John Weiss’s Parker-Fraternity lec- 
ture on Theodore Parker, given Nov. 1%, 1872, 
in which will be found one of the best estimates 
of the nature and influence of that great preach- 
er yet given to the world. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


| Mr. Longfellow is spending the summer at 
| Nahant cottage, and will devote only half his 
He ex- 





| usual hours to study and composition. 
| pects to be joined by Senator Sumner soon. 


| The Boston harbor excursions for poor chil- | Ever'y Saturday of this date offers something 


of Natural History, ‘‘About Dogs” and ‘‘An 
Authbor’s Pets.” It also commences two pleas- 
antstories. The present number is particularly 
amusing; but it contains also papers entitled 
“Funeral Rites in China,” ‘‘Another World,” 
‘The Warm Full Moon,” and a discussion of 
“*The Fabie of the Bees,” by Leslie Stevens. 


‘dren have been given up for want of funds. 
The amount contributed (about $300) will be 


returned to the givers by the treasurer. 

The course pursued by the New York 7rtb- 
| une with reference to the governorship of this 
| State does not seem to us to be characterized 

by that high moral tone that ought to distin- 
| guish an able and independent newspaper.—Sa- 
lem Gazette. The Heiress of Sweetwater, by J. Thornton 
Randolph, is a novel of American life in the 
revolutionary epoch, and its characters and in- 
cidents associated with that event. It is 
written with spirit and force, and will please 
Some 


Charles Reade told the London correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal his rea- 


} 


sons for not coming to America: ‘‘In the first 
place, I can’t drink nor smoke, and I should not 
get on very well with the Next, I 
have a weakness for high living, and you Ameri- 


are 


natives. those favorable to this style of fiction. 


cans have such an awfully jolly lot of good  [¢ is tastefully presented in blue and gold.—Lee 
things to eat that I'm afraid I should cram my- 
self to death.” 


& Shepard have the volume. 

The American Exchange and Review, for 
curious lore concerning 
“The Results of Statis- 
tics as bearing upon population and morals” is 


In certain fine work of the currency bureau| July, gives much 
of the Treasury department the services of 
For 


the identification and restoration of damaged 


‘Acoustic Ripples.” 
women have been found of special value. 
the title of a careful and valuable paper which 
currency and bonds their care, skill and pa- makes philosophical application of some of the 


tience have accomplished wonderful results. pyost prominent points observable in human 


Awhile since the cashier of a savings bank in statistics. The various departinents of science 
Pennsylvania in a fit of insanity threw bonds 
and bills into the fire to 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


and practice are well-filled and possess the cus- 
of about 
The 
rescued from the fire and con- 


the value tomarv treshness and interest. 


Dickens's New Stories is what Peterson & 
Brothers cali a collection of short stories by 
Charles Dickens, the elder,.four in number, in 


They are probably taken from 


remains were 
veyed to the Treasury department in the con- 
dition of charred remnants apparently beyond paper covers. 


recognition. Three women clerks were set to ji, mayazines, and it may be doubted whether 


work upon them, and they suececded in detect- they are all from his pen, as errors of author- 
ship in this respect have already been made. 
The stories were there printed anonymously, 
but they were not all written by Dickens, by 


ing and describing nearly every piece of paper, 
so that the ultimate loss to the bank was less 
than $5000. 
weeks of clear days, the work being of sucha 
delicate nature that it could not be prosecuted 
in cloudy weather. 


The time occupied was about five 
any means.—Lee & Shepard have it. 
The Industrial Monthiy, for July, treats ot 
orpamenial vases, improved journal-boxes, hol- 
How the educators of youth are selected for 
the foremost schools in Boston, just now is weil ters, land-lathes, wrought-iron furnaces, foot- 
set forth by the Saturday Evening Gazette iD wer scroll-saws, plants in rooms, fuses, 
its notice of the choice of Charles M. Cumston, picks, heat—all which it illustrates—tele- 
headmaster of the English High School :— 
Mr. Cumston was not elected on his merits as 
a teacher, nor was the subject of investigating 
| the charges against him settled on principles of 
propriety. The affair was one of maneuvering 


and manipulation. The effort to this end began 
before the evidence was heard, and it was con- 


scopes, olive-oils, cleaning silver, housebuild- 
ing, ete., etc., all practical and useful topics. 
This is one of the best of the mechanical jour- 
nals.—New York, Industrial Publication Co. 


judgments, and utterly regardless of the welfare | upon Foods, by Dr. Edward Smith, of the Roy- 


broad-leaved leghorns, turned up on one side, | 
A dozen of | 


chased for the cost of one elaborate bonnet, so | 


ot the personages are traced with great fidelity. 


low grate-bars and sides for fire-boxes, pyrome- | 


The third of the series of ‘‘International Sci- 
tinued to the controlling of men against their ¢Dtific” volumes from the Appletons’ press is 


This man was a slave! The most enlight- 
ened and famous public teacher of his genera- 
tion, whose words are read now that he has 
been dead eighteen hundred years, Epictetus 
was nevertheless a slave. Nay, he was the 
slave of a slave; for his master was one of the 
Emperor Nero's slaves whom that monster set 
tree and took into high favor. How inconceiv- 
able it is to us that such a man should have 
| been the property of another! It was as though 
| Mr. Beecher or Mr. Bryant should be a slave ; 
| neither of whom is more eminent as an instrue- 
tor of the public than Epictetus was in Rome, 
about 3.D. 100. 
A Roman slave was a prisoner of war, or the 
descendant of one. ‘The most humane gener- 
als of whozn Roman or Grecian history speak 
never thought of exchanging their prisoners ; 
still less of setting them free; and it 
teemed a merciful thing to spare their lives and 
sell them into slavery. Julius Cwsar sold tifty- 
three thousand at one time. In all the nations 
| of antiquity it was the best and highest bred ot 
jthe men who went to war; and this was the 
reason why some of the most accomplished men 
of Athens and of Rome were slaves. .Esop 
| was aslave. Many of the best teachers, artists 
j and authors of Rome were slaves; and, strang- 
fest of all, this eminent, high-minded philoso- 
|pher, Epictetus, was a slave. Born in Asia 
| Minor, about A.D. 60, he was carried away to 
| Rome a slave in the reign of Nero. 
It would not be so bad to be a slave if you 
} could be sure of having a master much wiser 
}and nobler than yourself; but Epictetus had the 
| great misfortune of having a fool for a master. 
{ Epaphroditus, this was his master’s name, 
| owned a shoemaker, so the philosopher relates, 
!whom he sold because the man was good for 
nothing. ‘*This very fellow,” says Epictetus, 
‘*heing by some strange luck bought by a court- 
jier, became shoemaker to Cwsar. Then you 
might have seen how Epaphroditus honored 
him. ‘How is good Felicio, pray? And if 
any of us asked what the great man himself 
was about, it was answered, ‘He is consulting 
about affairs with Felicio.” Did not he sell him 
previously as good for nothing? Who, then, 
has, all on a sudden, made a wise man of him? 
This is to reverence externals.” 
If this anecdote gives us a low idea of the 
mind of Epaphroditus there is another which 
gives us a lower one of his disposition. He 
placed, one day, the leg of his noble slave in the 
instrument of torture, and began, in a passion, 
to turn the screw. Epictetus quietly said: 
“You will break my leg if you go on.” 
In a moment more the leg was broken. 
Whereupon, in the same tranquil tone, Epic- 
| tetus remarked: ‘‘There, I told you you would 
| do it.” From this hard, foolish master he was 
| at length set free, and he then became a philos- 
| opher by profession. That is to say, he stayed 
at home a certain part of every day, and gave 
| good advice, or moral instruction, to all who 
chose to call upon him; receiving in return 
sometimes a voluntary offering, sometimes a 
| regular fee. When he became free he lived 
| with the utmost possible frugality, his whole 
furniture consisting of a bed, one cooking ves- 
sel and an earthen lamp. His lamp, after his 
death, was sold for a sum which would have 
bought a respectable mansion. 

| Wher he had been teaching in Rome for some 
years the Emperor Domitian banished all the 
philosophers, and then Epictetus removed to 

Epirus, in the northern part of Greece—Greek 
| was his native tongue—where again he set up, 
‘his frugal establishment, and gave instruction 
to all visitors who could receive it. But here 
,he had a great addition to his happiness. He 
took into his house and adopted a child whom 
its parents had abandoned, and this child, with 
its nurse, converted his dreary house into a 
cheerful home. 

Late in life he had a pupil named Arrian, who 
valued his discourses so highly that he made a 
practice of writing them down, as nearly as 
possible, in the philosopher's own words. Most 
of these reports have come down to the present 
time, and have been translated into every culti- 
vated language. 

Upon opening the thoughtful papers of this 
ancient philosopher we are struck, first of all, 
perhaps, by his clear conception of a Supreme 
Being. He scarcely ever says, ‘the gods:” 
but almost always, ‘‘God;” and his idea of a 
good man was one who is in unison with God. 
As a good specimen of his manner take the 
following passages, bearing in mind that he liad, 
so far as we Know, no acquaintances with any ot 

' the Christian books. These words were written 
by ‘ta heathen” :— 

“sDare to look up to God and say, Make use 
of me for the tuture as thou wilt. Tam of the 
same mind as thou: [am one with thee. T re- 
fuse nothing which scems good to thee. Lead 
me whitherthou wilt. Clothe me in whatever 
dress thou wilt. Is it thy wil that I should 
be in a public or a private condition? That 
I should dwell here or be banished? That 
I should be poor or rich? Under all these cir- 
cumstances I will testify unto thee before men. 
I will explain the nature of every dispensation.” 

This does not sound very heathenish. He 
goes on to say that Hercuics approved himself 
the son of God by going about the world extir- 
pating injustice and lawless force. But, says 
the philosopher, you are not Hercules, nor able 
to extirpate the evils of others. Extirpate your 
own, then! Expel grief, fear, desire, envy, 

| malevolence, avarice, effeminacy, intemper- 
jance. But these can be expelled, he adds, by 
| looking up to God alone, and being consecrated 
| to his commands. 
| No man is ‘lost, says Epictetus a hundred 

mes, until his virtue is lost. Paris was not 
undone when the Greeks captared Troy; but 
his true undoing was when he lost modesty, 

faith, honor, virtue. Achilles, too, was only 
undone when he gave himself up to rage; when 
he wept overa girl; when he forgot that he 
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was es- 
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“ame to Troy, not to win mistresses, but to 
fight. The true defeat is, not when cities are 
taken, nor when battles are lost, but when right 
principles are cast aside and trodden under foot. 
This truth he illustrates in a homely way. A 
thief stole his lamp one night. Now, said 
Epictetus to his pupils, I lost merely my lamp; 
but what did the thief lose? He paid for that 
lamp the price of becoming a thief. To get 
that lamp he lost his virtue and became like a 
wild beast. This seemed to him a good bargain ; 
and much good may 1t do him. 

Like all men who excel in teaching others, 
he knew how to bring truth home to the mind 
by similes and metaphors. He wished once to 
illustrate the familiar truth that, in order to 
live contentedly, we must keep our desires 
moderate. When children, said he, thrust their 
hand into a narrow jar of nuts and figs, if they 
fill it, they cannot get it out again; but let them 
drop a few of them, and they will get out the 
rest. So you, if you cannot have all you wish, 
lessen your desire, and you may be able to 
attain it. 

On another occasion he illustrated the old 
saying about evil communications corrupting 
good maaners by reminding his pupils that if a 
dead coal be applied to a live one, either the 
first will quench the last, or the last kindle the 
first. There is no thought in Epictetus so fre- 
quent as this: The only freemen are the vir- 
tuous, and the only slaves are the wicked. To 
be free, he says, is to do as you like, and live 
as you like; but no bad man does this, for no 
man is so bad that he would not prefer to be 
good. But he has not the resolution to do so. 
His desires master him, and he is a slave to his 
vices. The only man, on the contrary, who 
can live as he likes is one who likes to live as 
he ought, and has the resolution to govern 
himself. 

Such were the teachings of Epictetus. Much 
in his writings has become obsolete, but a large 
number of his best sayings will retain their 
value as long as nan is weak and virtue difficult. 





How Joshua Leavitt became an Ab- 
olitionist. 


—_e 
AN INTERESTING STORY. 


It was during the progress of our late civil 
war, when the struggle was fiercest and the out- 
look portentious, when it was the one theme of 
discussion at all hours and at all places. We 
were riding together on horseback, over the soft 
roads and by the quiet fields that stretched 
away from Brooklyn to the ocean on the south, 
and from Fort Hamilton on the west, along the 
beautifully indented shore of the island east- 
ward. We were talking as usual of the war, 
when Dr. Leavitt said to me: ‘I will tell you 
what it was that made me an abolitionist.” 
“Do so,” I replied. ‘I shall be very glad to 
hear.” : 

‘“‘Well, it was, of course, many years ago, in 
my early manhood, when my son William was 
a lad of about twelye years .of age. I was 
travelling from Boston to New York. At that 
time we used to take the stage at Worcester and 
ride to Hartford, where we took the steamboat 
in the morning. It was, [ remember, a hard 
day’s ride. We got to our stopping-place, the 
old City Hotel, in Hartford, somewhat late in 
the evening, and it was growing dark. The 
passengers were covered with dust, and de- 
scended from the coach weary, stiff and hun- 
gry, and we all hurried to the supper-table. 
We were pretty much of one color that night, 
and thought of nothing but our supper. The 
next morning we were down bright and early, 
to get our breakfast before going on board the 
buat. As we were passing the threshold of the 
dining-hall the clerk of the hotel came up be- 
hind one of our company, and, grasping him by 
the coat-collar, violently whirled him about, 
and thrust him away from the door of entrance, 
saying, as he did so: ‘You don’t go in there, 
sir. We don’t allow niggers to sit at the table 
with white folks! 

‘‘My attention was thus drawn to him. He 
was a colored man, a fact which I had not no- 
ticed, and which was not discoverable, I pre- 
sume, the night before. I went to the clerk 
and asked him why he thus rudely repulsed the 
man. He replied it was contrary to the rules of 
the house to allow colored men to sit at the pub- 
lic table. I told him he done so on our arrival 
the evening before. His reply was that he 
would not have done so had the fact been 
known. I then said the man was respectable. 
had behaved himself well, was on his way to 
New York, and needed his breakfast before go- 
ing on board the boat. The clerk said he 
could not help that, the rules of the house 
must be observed, and on no account would he 
allow the man to take a place with the other 
passengers. I then directed the clerk to have 
my plate placed on another table, and one be- 
side it for the colored man. I said I would eat 
with him. To this the clerk assented. Thus we 
took our breakfast together. After we had gone 
on board the boat I felt a desire to find out this 
colored man, talk with him, and learn who he 
was. I did so, and ascertained that he was a 
reputable and well-known resident of Boston. 
He had accumnlated considerable property. 
He was possessed, he told me, of no less than 
$20,000—a very comfortable fortune, at that 
time, for any one. 

“TI found him an intelligent, Christian man, 
esteemed by all who knew him, and worthy to be 
esteemed by a faithful and honorable discharge 
of the duties of life. One thing, I remember, 
deeply affected me. He told me that he was 
the father of children; that his oldest son had 
been receiving his education in the public 
school, avd had distinguished himself thus far 
by his proficiency in his studies. He was now 
twelve years old, and was beginning to under- 
stand and feel the brand that was upon him by 
reason of his color. He did not know what to 
do with him. He had the desire and the ability 


to'give him every opportunity for education, to | 


tit him fOr some honorable occupation in life. 
But no such position was open to him. 

“ft can put him izto an oyster-saloon, a sta- 
ble, a barber's shop. These places are open to 
him; but such is the prejudice against color 
that every other avenue is closed against him. 
It is of no use to educate him; for, if I do, I 
shall but make him the more miserable. He 
will have to sink back into some menial em- 


ployment in which education will be of no use, | 


and even a disqualification.’ 

“He asked my advice, 
leaving the country. What could he do? 
could not tell him. I entered into his feelings. 
1 could tecl tor him, for my son was at that time 
of the same age, and I asked myself what 
should / do, how should / feel, if, educating my 
boy as I was, and preparing him for a useful 
and honorable life, | was condemned to make 
him a hostler or barber, with the certainty that 
he never could rise above his occupation? Al- 
though I could not answer that man’s inquiry, 
and could give him no advice, I went to my 
state-room and knelt down beside my berth, 
and in solemn prayer to God I gave myself and 
consecrated my whole lifetime to the work of 
redeeming and elevating the colored race. So,” 
said Dr. Leavitt, “I became an abolitionist; 
and trom that day to this I have never ceased to 
labor and pray for the colored man.” 

I shall never torget my emotions that solemn 
hour when he told me this story. The princi- 
ples he had avowed in his early manhood were 
now inscribed upon the banners of advancing 
armies. The thunder of the conflict was upon 
every breeze. twas telt to be victory or death. 
Those principles must conquer or the nation it- 
self go down in blood! 1 conceived for him a 
reverence which grew upon me as often as I be- 
held his comnianding and manly figure, and be- 
came more sacred as I watched his decline and 
saw his tiead grow less firm, premonitory of 
that fall upon the parlor-tloor when death 
claimed his body and Christ his soul. He had 
fought a good tight, and he felt sure of victory, 
even when portentous clouds were piled high 
upon the Southern horizen and many hearts 
were failing them for fear. Happy man! He 
lived long enough to hail the emancipation of 
the race he had prayed, toiled and suffered for; 
long enough to tind his prayer on the steamboat 
replaced by the song of jubilee; long enough 
to be able to say, with the just and devout 
Simeon of old: ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word, 
formine eyes have seen thy salvation.”"—Rer. 
Dr. WoL. Buddington,in the Congregationalist. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---L1, 
ee 
MORE ABOUT MALIBRAN. 

HER “ISOLINE” IN RALFE'S “MAID OF ARTOIS.” 
~A WONDERFUL FEAT OF EXECUTION.—THE 
MALPRACTICE OF BLOODLETTING.—THE TRUE 
CAUSE OF HER UNTIMELY DEATH.—HER CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS.—A TRIBUTE TO HER GREAT GIFTS 
IN ORATORIO. 

PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The great hit of Madame Malibran’s season 
of 1836 was in Balte’s new opera, the **Maid of 
Artois,” in which she ‘*created” the character 
of “‘Isoline.” The opening night was one of 
great excitement to the brilliant audience in at- 
tendance. Malibran, who was not of a robust 
physique, had greatly exhausted herself previ- 
ously by her management of the stage direction 
of the opera, determined that the opera should 
be a brilliant success. The audience was, to 
the dismay of the artiste’s friends, who were 
aware ot her condition, exceptionally exacting 
on the subject of encores, and at the end of the 
second act it was evident that nothing but 
Malibran’s indomitable determination was care 


scarcely adequate to the great trial that await- 
ed her in the finale of the third act. Acknowl- 
edging her weakness herself, and finding her 
strength failing perceptibly, Malibran sent for 
Mr. Balfe and Mr. Bunn, the director, and 
told them that unless they did as they were 
bid that, spite of all the previous success, the 
end might prove a failure. ‘‘Manage,” she said, 
“to let me. have a pot of porter somehow or 
other in the scene before I have to sing, and I 
will get you an encore which will bring down 
the house.” Although a difficult matter to 
hand up the pitcher without a ridiculous exposé 
to the audience, Malibran was assured that her 
wish should be fulfilled. At the critical mo- 
ment Mr. Templeton, the tenor, having been 
instructed to make his ‘‘fall” upon the stage so 
as to conceal the ‘‘trap,” a friendly hand passed 
up the coveted “‘strengthener” at the right mo- 
ment, and Malibran, apparently burying her 
face upon the breast of her prostrate lover, 
took ic off at a draught, and success was won. 
The chronicler of this performance writes: 
“No power of language any man could use 
can ever describe how the finale was delivered.” 
The artiste had not over-estimated her powers. 
With this soupcon of sustaining strength she 
got such an encore as made “Old Drury” ring 
from pit to dome as it had never rang before. 
Upon the successive repetitions of the opera 
the stage in this scene was differently arranged, 
and a ‘“‘property” calabash containing a pot of 
porter was used; but although the same result 
was attained Malibran declared that it was not 
half as ‘‘nice,” nor did her half the good it 
would have done “if she could only have had 
it out of the pewter.” ‘The Maid of Artois” 
was the last opera in which this wonderful art- 
ist was destined to delight the English public. 

Shortly after this time she went, under men- 
tal protest, with her husband, de Beriot, to take 
part in the musical festival at Manchester. An 
incident, showing the artist’s wonderful brillian- 
cy of execution, took place at one of these con- 
certs. Ina duo fromthe ‘‘Andronico” of Mer- 
cadante, Malibran sang with Madame Caradori 
Allen. Upon the first presentation ot the duo 
the concluding portions were rendered by the 
artist with a “gorgeous profusion” of vocal 
beauties which secured for it a rapturous en- 
core. From some inexplicable impulse Mad- 
ame Allen was seized with a desire to see if she 
could equal her sister artist in her final caden- 
za in this piece. Being a most brilliant and ac- 
complished musician she found herself at no 
loss, and fairly outdid herself. Malibran, 
while she was singing, looked at her with aston- 
ishment, but with ‘‘a lurking devil in her eye” 
which said, ‘‘] will beat that!” And so she did; 
for, instantly, she improvised a cadenza such 
as was never heard from any other artist 
who ever lived. The ‘final close” completed, 
and the acknowledgments being made to the au- 
dience, she staggered off the stage, and, reach- 
ing the ante-room, fell senseless in the arms of a 
bystander. Apology was made for the artist, on 
the ground that she was still suffering from an 
indisposition which had affected her in the 
morning. Copious bleeding was ordered, and it 
was expected that she would sing at the concert 
on the following evening, but the injudicious 
bleeding inher condition, not then understood, 
had done its work; and after rallying somewhat 
under the treatwent of Dr. Bellomini, a home@o- 
pathist. she, on September 22, suffered a relapse, 
and at twenty minutes past twelve o’elock on the 
following day breathed her last. 

Many explanations have been given as to the 
cause of the great singer’s final illness and death, 
but the following from the lips of her mother, 
Madame Garcia, is known to be the only correct 
| one: A short time before the Manchester festi- 
| val Malibran, who was a fearless horsewoman, 
had ridden a vicious horse which had nearly 
thrown her. With her wonted determination 





He had thought of 





rying her through, and that her strength was 


she resolved to conquer the animal, but her 
| husband implored and finally commanded her 
| to refrain from riding him. Malibran promised 
| to obey; for, inferior as was De Beriot to her, 
| his influence when positively exerted was potent 
A few days afterwards some friends 
She sent fora 


with her. 
called and proposed a ride. 
| horse, and, to her surprise and annoyance, the 
| very animal she had promised never to ride was 
| brought to her. Not wishing to disappoint her 
friends who had made the party expressly for 
her, she, after hesitating a moment, mounted 
the horse, who almost instantly began to exhibit 
his former viciousness. Excited by the knowl- 
edge that what she was doing would seriously 
| irritate her husband were he made aware of it, 
|and annoyed by the embarrassment caused by 
the actions of the horse, she adopted the unwise 
course of driving instead of trying to humor 
him. The horse, after the manner of his. kind, 
making a bolt, she became alarmed, lost her 
presence of mind, and was finally thrown; but 
her dress betore she fell having been caught in 
the pommel of her saddle her head was bumped 
several ‘imes upon the road, where she was, as 











| soon the horse was stopped, picked up nearly 
jinsensible. She was put into a carriage and 
| driven home; but, fearing to let De Beriot know 
what had happened, she neither took medical 
advice or sought any respite from her pro- 
| fessional duties. She was encetnte at this time, 
| but had concealed this fact from her husband, 


| 
1 ; so that, when the Manchester physicians were 


{ . . . 
}ealled on the night of the concert, she being 


insensible, they were in entire ignorance of her 
| real condition, and, erroneously assigning her 
j; sudden attack to rush of blood to the head, 
brought on by excitement, ordered the inju- 
| dicious, and, as it proved, fatal, blood-letting. 
| Her premature confinement thereafter disclosed 
| the error when it was too late to be repaired. 
The depletion she had suffered left her no 
power to rally, spite of her excellent constitu- 
tion and previous good health. Her death cast 
a deep gloom over the entire artistic world. 
Her remains were interred at the chapel of the 
collegiate church at Manchester, but afterwards 
removed to Laéken near Brussels by her hus- 
band, who erected a somewhat whimsical monu- 
ment to her memory, a copy of which may be 
seen in the center aisle of the Crystal Palace, 
London. 

Malibran’s vocal versatility was probably 
unparalleled. She was at home with music of 
every style, school and century. In the same 
evening she has sung in tive different languages, 
rendering with equal character and fidelity the 
great scena trom **Der Freischutz,” and a group 
of sprightly Provengal airs, many of which 
were composed by herself. Her voice had a 
compass that enabled her to command the whole 
range of songs which are usually divided be- 
tween a soprano and a contralto. She could 
descend to F and E fiat below the lower C in 
the treble clef, and reach C and D in alt. Her 
reckless vivacity of spirits often led her to un- 
dertake flights and cadences which were more 
eccentric than beautiful. Often in the 
wantonness of power she would, while De Beroit 
was playing, rival his unvocal arpeggi by exe- 
cuting the most sudden shakes 


mere 


singing with almost unimpaired freshness, she 
would wind up her daily exertions, perhaps, by 
dancing the tarantella. Her observation was 
keen, her humor quaint and inexhaustible, ana 
her fund of anecdote various and always at 
command. She was very skillful with her 
pencil—some of her sketches being full of 
genius and character. Her love of her art was 
intense and absolute. It should never be for- 
gotten, either in honor to her memory or as a 
warning to exacting audiences, that her illness 
was aggravated by her dragging herself to Man- 
chester to fulfill her engagements rather than 
subject herself to the imputation of feigned in- 
disposition, and that she exerted herself to 
comply with the fatal demands of a delighted 
audience when the hand of death was upon her. 
In contrast to her unrestrained vivacity in 
certain kinds of opera music was her dignity 
and unexaggerated expression in her oratorio 
performances. As an instance of the pathos 
with which Malibran invested her oratorio 
music the following circumstance deserves men- 
tion: At the last performance in the Norwich 
Festival in 1833, Handel's recitative, ‘‘Ye Sacred 
Priests,” and its succeeding motives, ‘‘Farewell, 
ye Limped Streams” and *‘‘Brighter Scenes I 
Seek Above,” were set down for her. She had 
never heard or seen a note of the music till she 
was asked to pertorm it. Just before going on 
the stage she said to Mr. Taylor, who had re- 
quested the singing of the music, ‘‘I am going 
to sing this to please you; but as I know nothing 
about it, you must tell me what lam todo.” He 
answered, *‘I shall not do that, for you want no 
help from me.” She simply shrugged her 
shoulders, somewhat vexed in reply, when he 
at once added, ‘‘But this I will do: here, here, 
and there”—pointing to one or two phrases— 
‘‘Mara, whom I once heard sing it, used to make 
her great points.” ‘‘That will do!” was her 
immediate reply. Nota bar had been rehearsed, 
but the orchestra knew the music and were ac- 
customed to her manner. The wailing notes of 
the recitative and the following motive were 
deeply touching, but the manner in which she, 
as it were, imperceptibly hurried the time of 
the exultant sequel, ‘*Brighter Scenes I Seek 
Above,” as if to lend wings for the fulfillment of 
the aspiration of immortality, is described as 
‘‘positively elevating the souls of hearers.” 
So grand, so great, so glorious a result, was, 
according to an eye-witness, ‘‘never before 
realized.” The stern, unimpulsive Mr. Edward 
Taylor was seen with tears silently coursing 
down his cheeks livid with emotion, and when 
the concert was over he was heard to remark, 
“You heard what I said to her! Mara, great 
as she was, could not be compared to her ina 
century.” ‘In the lyric drama of Europe 
Malibran has left no peer behind her.” 
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The Scholar in Politics. 

On the 9th inst. the literary societies of Am- 
herst College were addressed by Whitelaw Reid, 
who undertook the pleasing task of mapping 
out for the scholarly gentlemen there present 
the line of duty for the American man of learn- 
ing as it appears to the vision of the learned 
man of the Trisune—excusing himself for 
speaking upon literary and learned topics on 
account of the pressing importance and urgency 
of political questions just at the present time. 
This urgency, it appears from the address, is 
not clearly apprehended by the average Ameri- 
can scholar, who shows an unwonted disposition 
to avoid politics and stick to scholarship, and 
hence the theme of the address, which was: 
“The Duty of the American Scholar to be a 
Politician, and his Duty as a Politician.” 

The American scholar, we learn from this 
learned discourse, should be a politician, but 1s 
not, having learned everything but the very 
thing most needed, and from that kept strictly 
away. Why the scholar should be a politician 
was elaborated at great length and somewhat 
mistily, but it may be condensed into the state- 
ment that it is because the scholar knows so 
much and those who are running the political 
machine know so little. This reason, it mu-t 
be conceded, is a very good one if the premises 
are established; and as Reid is one of the 
scholars, that is, one of the men who ‘‘know,” 
and he asserts it, how are we, that are no 
scholars, to dispute it? It being asserted by 
one who knows, we are driven to accept it, or 
resort to the awful alternative of pronouncing 
the asserter a liar; and that, however scholarly, 
would not be received as gentlemanly in the 
least. It appears from the Tribune estimate 
that the scholars are as one to ten, and as 
nine of the scholars ignere politics the amount 
of information in political circles is amazingly 
attenuated. Those who run the machine don’t 
know anything, and nine out of ten of those 
who do know don’t know whether it is run well 
or ill and don’t care. This is the state of things 
as viewed by a scholar who has given special 
thought to the subject. 

Of course, in this state of things, something 
must be done. Some one—or rather some 
fool— had proposed to educate the other nine; 
but Reid declares this won't answer, for they 
won't be educated; they don’t know enough to 
be; there isn’t time to do it; and were it done 
only one of each nine would even then know or 
care anything about politics—so, as a remedy, 
that is a prodigious failure from the start. 
Clearly we must abandon education as a means 
ot saving the republic. We are, therefore, face- 
to-face with an appalling state of facts. We 
are under the rule of the ignorant—the masses ; 
education won't save us—nothing but politics 
will; and politics is demoralizing. The slavery 
question was a small affair in Mr. Reid’s opinion, 
compared to this problem, and it is time the 
scholars were up and doing. We should think 
so, upon reading a catalogue of the things that 
are to be done. Instead of searching for new 
varieties of insects, or fishing for stray asteriods 
and vagrant comets, the scholar must be looking 
tor your ‘‘Able man”—for the one Carlyle was 
hunting for. This ‘*Able man,” as pictured by 
Carlyle, has been found by Reid; but he is of 
no use, because he turns out to be not the man 
youtookhimfor. ‘His character has changed.” 
“He used to be a military man,” but he isn’t 
now, and military men have done having ability ; 
or if one has it he is a mistake, an ‘‘anachron- 
ism,” and not so good as though he hadn’t it. 
This complicates the matter a good deal; but 
we need not despair, for, possibly, the Able man 
may be a newspaper man and live in New York. 
There are indications of this, at least, and if 
scholars turn their telescopes in the right direc- 
tion he may be found yet—who knows? It 
is true that there is other method of 
finding the Able man than through the search of 
He may declare himself—able men 





one 


scholars. 
sometimes do; and when they do the only diffi- 
culty is in knowing whether they be genuine or 


and divisions | imposters; and this perhaps the scholars can 


upon those highest and deepest tones of the | tell; if they can't, what is the use in having 
voice which less perfectly trained singers ap- | scholars ? 


proach only after thoughtful preparation. Her 
wcting was marked by the same characteristics 
is her singing. 


But supposing the Able man isn’t found, or, if 
found, proves to be a military man, and hence 


It was always colored, at times | an anachronism, then, according to this orator, 


over-colored, by the reflection of her natural |the scholar must be relied on to do several 
intensity of spirit. In her moments of inspira- | things, and among them to solve the following 


tion she electrified her listeners by outbursts problems : 


1. **How to punish murderers so as 


so brilliantly passionate as to make all her com- | to prevent murder.” This we assume is a 


peers forgotten. ‘‘ Fidelio” was. all in 
ranked as her greatest character, although her | 
“Norma” has been pronounced beyond all 
praise. 

**The woman was one with the musician and 
actress.” - Her powers of endurance, due wholly 
to her invincible spirit, were wonderful. She 
has been known to undergo the exacting fatigues 
of a tive hours’ rehearsal with a song at some 
morning concert between its pauses; and then 
again in the evening, half an hour after having 
zone through one of her exhausting parts, to 
ve found as energetic and animated as ever at 
the Philharmonic concert. And this again she 


all, | mighty problem. 





would leave for some private party where, after 


If the newspaper men in 
New York acknowledge that they don’t know 
how, and are ready to turn it over to the 
scholars for solution, we may as well abandon 
hope. 2. ‘*How will you stop official stealing?” 
There is room for an immense quantity of 
speculation on this theme, and a good many 
scholars will be raised and die before the ef- 
fectual method is discovered. 3. ‘*How are 
you going to control your corporations?” 4. | 
“What shall be the relations between the man 
who has labor to sell and the man who has 
money to buy?” 5. ‘‘Must we not abandon the 
theory that we get the best officers in four-fifths 
of the cases by election?” These question 


are put suggestively, but Mr. Reid does not in- 
timate that his own scholarship has done much 
toward their solution, though he has applied it 
with considerable vigor to politics for some time. 
But he omitted a number of questions which, 
perhaps, are of equal importance and intricacy, 
as: How to get scholars to take the right side 
when they go into politics? How to make in- 
dependent journalism respect private rights 
and character? How to keep New York editors 
from lying? How to decide when scholars dis- 
agree? Howto prevent newspapers from being 
sold to wealthy adventurers? These are but a 
sample of the omissions, and many others will 
readily occur to the thinker. 

Leaving these knotty affairs for retlection, the 
orator proceeded to advance some decided opin- 
ions of the function of the scholar in politics. 
It seems from these that the first duty of the 
scholar is ‘‘to oppose the established.” ‘This 
reminds one forcibly of the Hon. Jefferson 
Scattering Batkins, whose prime principle was 
always to ‘‘go agin” the ‘‘Boston clinks” in the 
general court. The scholars of Germany op- 
pose the Kaiser; those of France opposed Louis ; 
and so on; therefore, scholars most oppose 
Grant. The 7ribune is conducted on this prin- 
ciple. It goes ‘‘agin” Grant and all his meas- 
ures, and is ‘‘agin” whatever is established. 

The next function of the scholar is ‘‘intel- 
lectual leadership of the Radicals.” Mr. Reid 
and his friends tried their hands last year at the 
intellectual leadership of the conservatives, but 
the success was not very marked, it must be 
confessed, and now he proposes to try the ex- 
periment on the ‘‘rads.” Should the result be 
no better than with the initial movement which 
came to such stupendous grief last November, 
it will be safe to predict that this sort of leader- 
ship will come to ve unfashionable at a very 
early day. 

The other things for the scholar to do are to 
resist the tyranny of party, the intolerance of 
political opinion, and to give the other side a 
fair hearing. These are not specially new 
propositions, and are not destined to raise any 
immediate excitement either among schulars or 
the mob. Mr. Reid informs us that we have 
got through with sentimental politics; and 
bursts of pathos about the flag, God-given 
rights, and all that, are no longer in order. In 
his opinion we have arrived at the solid rock 
and mountain barrier of a question concerning 
a duty of one cent a pound on pig-iron, and the 
carrying of a man on a railway for three cents 
amile. ‘The first of these matters was waived by 
the Trilune people at Cincinnati in 1872, but for 
that occasion only. It has now come back, and 
scholars are expected to butt against it. If the 
scholars can tell us how to fix the duty on pig- 
iron, and point out the true plan to secure cheap 
railway transportation, there is some hope that 
our country may get on awhile longer, even 
should Carlyle’s Able man not come to the sur- 
face; but, for all that, it is well to be on the 
lookout, as the fellows who don’t know anything 
have had control of public affairs a long time, 
and the labor of shaking them off was last year 
proved to be much greater than had been an- 
ticipated by those who so eagerly undertook it. 





The Last New York Social Sensa- 
tion. 

The mystery of the murder of Charles Good- 
rich, a wealthy gentleman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has for several months puzzied the police and 
people alike of New York and its trans-river 
neighbor. That mystery was solved op Friday 
last by the arrest and confession of the murder- 
er, but the method and cause of the killing are 
to many no less a mystery. The names by 
which the young woman implicated was known 
are Lizzie Lloyd King, Kate Stoddard, Amy 
Stone, Amy Snow, Minnie Waltham and Jes- 
sie Willoughby. Her birthplace is stated to be 
Plymouth, Mass., her age twenty-six years, and 
her former residence Middleboro’, Mass., where 
she has an uncle living, as at Plymouth her 
The detection of the murderess was 
Miss Mary Handley, 


parents. 
brought about through 
acting as a detective, who makes the statement 
that she became acquainted with Kate Stoddard 
in February, 1872, at a boarding-house in Eliz- 
abeth street, New York—Kate working in a 
straw-goo is house and Handley in a millinery 
From the time of their separation they 
room in 


store. 
did not meet until Kate came to her 
Madison street in September or October last, 
with a satchel and a parcel of clothes, much 
excited, about the time at which a quarrel took 
place between a mysterious woman and Charles 
Goodrich at his house in Degraw street. Her 
character was described by her as pleasant, im- 
pulsive and eccentric; and, on a suspicion that 
she was the murderess, Handiey followed her 
up, through correspondence and other meas- 
ures, until she was arrested on her way toa 
postoffice with certain mysterious letters in her 
possession. After the arrest was made, and 
she would give no account of herself, it was 
found that a woman answering to the descrip- 
tion of Kate Stoddard had been missing from 
her boarding-house on High street, Brooklyn, 
during the time she was held, when an exami- 
nation of her effects showed them to be those 
of Stoddard, alias King. In her trunks were 
found the watch and chain, seal-ring, seal, pock- 
et-book, $40 in bills, and a revolver with three 
barrels discharged. Many of these articles 
were identified as belonging to Mr. Goodrich, 
and when she learned that these discoveries had 
been made she confessed the murder. 

The confession of this woman in brief is that 
she loved the deceased, and had lived with him 
for more than a year previous to his death. He 
grew weary of her, endeavored to cast her off, 
and ordered her to leave the house in Degraw 
street. She refused, and he tuen treated her 
brutally. On the morning of Thursday, Marca 
20, tinding that Goodrich was inexorable, she 
determined to kill him. She had put his re- 
volver in her pocket, and while he was stooping 
to build a fire in the basement she called his 
name, and as he looked up she shothim. He 
fell, and she fired two more shots, all three tak- 
ing effect in the head, and causing almost instant 
death. She then washed the blood from the 
corpse, remained in the house all day, and on 
the following morning went to New York. 
During her absence the murder was discov- 
ered. Her conduct now is represented as very 
strange, and it is stated that she was an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum six yearsago. As evidence 
bearing upon that point, her carrying in a locket 
congealed blood which she said was that of Good- 
rich will be cited as having weight. A Brooklyn 
paper, in a description of the scenes at the in- 
quest, states that it took but a few moments to 
create among the bystanders the impression 
that they were looking upon an insane woman. 
Already it appears there has arisen a great 
amount of sympathy for the woman, and a sub- 
scription has been started to procure means for 
her defense. One contributor avows himseif 
betrayers of women.” Possibly he has touched 
woman loved devotedly, and believed she was 
Goodrich’s lawful wife—a semblance of mar: | 
riage having been consummated—seems to be | 
generally acknowledged. To hear that she was 
not lawfully wed, but had been the victim of a 
farce, and was to be cast off, might well frenzy 
any honest woman, even without the hereditary 
taint of insanity. There is no evidence that she 
ever lived otherwise than virtuously, though she 
was of a nature that loved new scenes and as- 
sociations; but in her devotion to her supposed 
husband she was constant and intense. The 
whole affair is a sad revelation. 








Cause and Effect, 
The story is authentically told that when 


‘‘4 lover of order, but a foe to libertines | 


the key-note of this terrible tragedy. _ That the | 


a lasting treaty. The leaders consented and 
came in. Captain Wright told them to bring 
in all their warriors, that they might celebrate 
their treaty with a big feast. The Indians gath- 
ered in great numbers, laid down their arms, 
and at a sigral Wright and his men fell upon 
them and murdered them without mercy. Cap- 
tain Wright boasted that he had made a ‘‘per- 
manent treaty with at least a thousand Indians.” 

Three years ago, when the Modocs were 
living peacefully and prosperously on Yreka 
Reservation, at a peace conference proposed to 
consider the cession of their lands to the gov- 
ernment, two of their chiefs were treacherously 
shot down, one of them being Captain Jack’s 
own brother. 

Two years ago an attack was made by thirty 
men on a peaceful Modoc camp, in which four 
or five Indians were killed and others severely 
wounded. 

This last outrage was the final one for the 
continuance of peace. To avenge that attack, 
and in despair of justice at our hands in the 
matter of a promised reservation, they entered 
on the war which they so bravely carried on. 
That war is ended now, and the leading braves 
are condemned murderers. The Ben Wrights, 
and not Captain Jack, Schonchin, or Boston 
Charley, were the murderers of General Canby. 

Captain Jack as a boy learned from the white 
men how to treat a flag of truce, and that the 
massacre of Indians in council was legitimate 
warfare. He and his men were brought up on 
the memory of that slaughter. What wonder 
at the subsequent history ! 

Another instance. Gov. Campbell, of Wy- 
oming, received, lately, a dispatch from three 
responsible citizens in Rawlins, that a party of 
Indians had the day before murdered a man 
and driven off stuck; that the sheriff had fol- 
lowed, and, overtaking the Indians, about 
twenty in number, near Pine Grove, had de- 
manded the stock, which they refused, and im- 
mediately fired upon tae sheriff's party. The 
latter, having no other alternative, returned the 
fire. Several Indians were killed and wounded. 
The remainder of the Indians retreated. ‘One 
hundred Indians are reported in camp near-by. 
They are undoubtedly on the war-path, being 
all in war-paint.” Governor Campbell imme- 
diately telegraphed to Gen. Ord for troops, and 
took the train for Rawlins to ascertain the ex- 
act state of the case. On arrival and after in- 
vestigation he telegraphed the Secretary of the 
Interior the facts, by which the ‘‘party of In- 
dians” that had ‘‘murdered aman and driven 
off his stock” vanishes altogether. There was 
no such party, no such murder, and no such 
theft of stock. ‘The sheriff with his posse was 
reduced to an unauthorized band of ten: lawless 
white citizens. The volley first fired by the 
Indians, which left ‘‘no other alternative” tian 
to shoot back, dissolves into myth. A boy 
‘slightly wounded” drives his team in from the 
reservation, and, by way of a joke or other- 
wise, reports that he had been shot by the In- 
dians. Hereupon an armed band of ten men at- 
tack twenty-two mainly unarmed Indians, who 
certainly make no resistance, demand two 
horses, which are refused, and thereupon shoot 
them down, steal eleven of their ponies and one 
rifle, and return without a scratch. Does any 
one, with reasoning faculties that would suffice 
for a dormouse, wonder that we have Indian 
wars when such atrocities are perpetrated with 
impunity ? 





The Shah’s Remarkable Contract. 

Whether as the offspring of 
necessity, there was consummated by the Shah 
of Persia, while in England, one of the most 
stupendous commercial agreements of this or 
any age. Julius Reuteris well known through- 
out the newspaper world as the head of a great 


in every clime, and a virtual monopoly of the 
transmission of telegrams of public interest 
over three-fourths of the civilized world. In 
twenty years the founder of this system rose 
from the rank of a penniless bank-clerk to be 
an owner of telegraph lines, steam-packets, an 
ocean-vable, and franchises which millions ot 
money could not purchase. It is he who has 
just made with the Shah a treaty resembling 
that of one sovereign power with another. 
That treaty gives to Reuter, a ‘tbaron”™ by tie 
favor of Queen Victoria, a control over the 
material development of Persia such as nobody 
but an oriental despot or a Roman emperor 
ever exercised over that of any country, and 
such as, in these days, nobody but an irrespon- 
sible ruler could concede. 

The articles of this remarkable treaty are 
twenty-four in number, and contain the follow- 
ing provisions: Reuter is authorized to form 
in London «a company or series of companies to 
carry out the works specified in the concession. 
These works include the construction of a rail- 
way between the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, and such other railways as the chief con- 
tractor may think fit. Reuter and his agents 
may also construct canals and tramways, may 
open new mines or assume control of mines 
already opened, and may work al! things for 
seventy years in their own way and to their own 
profit, allowing only to the government twenty 
per cent. of their net profits on the railways 
and fifteen per cent. of their profits on the 
canals and of the proceeds of the mines. The 
Persian government allows them to take all the 
government lands they want without payment, 
and to acquire such private property as lies in 
their way at the current prices of the country. 
Barren lands made productive by the opening 
of wells or irrigating canals become the prop- 
erty of the company. Stone, gravel, and other 
such materials to be used in the construction of 
the company’s works, can be taken out of gov- 
ernment quarries without payment. All mate- 
rials imported for the use of the company are 
to be exempted from taxation, and the men 
employed under Raron Keuter are to be re- 


taxes. 
laborers, who will be needed for the great 
works in contemplation, fed and housed, and 
will only charge a moderate sum for any such 
service. 

Reuter is moreover to take the exclusive con- 
trol of the Persian custom house, and is to 
pocket its annual revenues on paying to the 
government a yearly sum of £20,000 in excess 
of what the royal treasury at present gets from 
that source. He is required to deposit in the 
Bank of England caution money to the amount 
of £40,000 as a guarantee that his part of the 
bargain will be fulfilled. At an early stage of 
his operations this money will be paid back to 
him. He may raise in such manner as he 
pleases a loan of £6,000,000, and as soon as 
half of the railway between the two seas 1s 
completed the Persian government is to guar- 
antee the payment of 5 per cent. interest on 
this loar, and of 2 per cent. as the annual con- 
tribution to a sinking-fund for its repayment. 
As Persia has no national debt, the guarantee 
ought to be valuable. 

Baron Reuter is a rich man now, but accord- 
ing to all appearances he ought to come out of 
this bargain one of the richest and most pow- 
erful men in the world, besides transmitting to 
those who come after him the remainder of a 
lease as valuable as the crown of an ordinary 
kingdom. 











The Retirement of Bismarck. 
The one event of Europe at present greater 
than all the questions agitating the nations—the 
Shah’s visit to England, the permanence of the 
republics in France and Spain, or the war of 
Kussia with the subjects of the Khan—is the 
retirement from active political life of Prince 


Bismarck. The distinguished statesman retains | ministry, a 


URDAY, 


Sagacity or 


telegraphic news bureau, which has its agents 


lieved of all obligation for the payment of 
The government is to see the army of, 


Captain Jack was a boy the Modocs became 
involved in war with the whites who were then Empire—a place which no other has ever filled, | 
scouring the country in search of gold. A|and which is rather a badge of preéminent | 
reckless ruffian, named Ben Wright, took the! honor than a position of commanding influence. | 
field with a company of men. Not succeeding | But he relinquishes the office of chief director | 


in the border warfare as well as he wished, he | of the German empire, and practically takes | 








proposed to the Modoc chiefs a council to make up with a subordinate position. It is not exag- 


the exalted rank of Chancellor of the German tha 


| should reign oyer the 
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geration to say that Bismarck has accomplished 
the greatest work ever achieved by any German 
statesman; that he has shown himself a con- 
summate master in the art of statecraft, and 
under his astute and far-reaching policy the 
dream of the Germanic people has been realized. 

In determining just how much he has accom- 
plished, how much of the exaltation of the 
power of Prussia in the last decade is due to his 
wonderful genius, and how much must be ac- 
corded to Von Moltke and the admirable mili- 
tary system of which he is the originator, we 
have a ditticult task. Butas brilliant as are the 
military achievements, they cannot pale the 
masterly skill which moulded the course of 
events and the occasion. ‘To Bis- 
marck,” says truthfully a contemporary, ‘be- 
longs the credit of elevating Prussia in the face 
of tradition. He whipped Austria, and thus 
placed Prussia at the head of Germany. He 
defeated France, and thus placed Germany at 
the head of Europe. And his statesmanship 
consisted throughout in seizing the right oppor- 


nade 


tunity and striking so swiftly as to defeat the 
enemy single handed.” 

In the councils of the Emperor Bismarck 
has borne almost undisputed sway. He has 
been faithful to the interests of his master, and, 
during the great crisis, his master trusted and 
followed him with little hesitation. It is be- 
lieved that this feeling has latterly been some- 
what disturbed. Bismarck, it is alleged, has 
sometimes spoken contemptuously of the un- 
derstanding of William, and perhaps William 
has become impatient of the great influence 
At all events, 
Various things have occurred to vex the illustri- 


and supremacy of his advisor. 


ous statesman, and, having accomplished his 
chiet work, he may prefer to retire while his 
commanding position is yet but little dimmed. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


ComMerciaL Faitures. — The Mercantile 
Agencies have been posting up their books and 
tell us that in 1870 there were 3551 failures, 
with liabilities of $88,242,000; im 1871, 2915 
failures, with $85,215,000 liabilities; in 1872, 
4069 failures, with $121,056,000 liabilities. The 
increase in the number last year over that of 
the preceding year is 1154, while the increase 
This 


shows a large difference, to be accounted for in 


of liabilities amounts to $35,841,000. 


part, at least, by the two great fires in Chicago 
and Boston, the first occurring in October, 
L871, and the second in November, 1872. The 
failures in Illinois in 1872 amounted to $11,- 
470,000 in liabilities, against $5,820,000 in 1871, 
showing a diiference of $5,650,000 between the 
two years. ‘Those in Massachusetts in 1872 
were $25,374,000, against $8,241,000 in 1871, 
showing a difference of $17,133,000 between 
the two periods. These two differences account 
for $21,783,000 of the excess of liabilities in 
1872 over those of 1871, leaving but $14,05s,- 
00U of this excess to be distributed over all the 
other States. Outside of two States, 
specially atfected by the fires, the most marked 


these 


increase of failures is found in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Maryland, 
Michigan, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

THe “Compromises” AND ‘*MoleTies” oF 
THE the 
Commissioner of Customs gives some idea of 


Customs Service.—The report of 
the extent to which the business of ‘‘settling” 
eases of alleged fraud is carried on. For the 
past year the sum of these compromises is set 
down at $1,432,100, extending from Aroostook 
to Brazos de Santiago. New York has by far 
the largest share, producing $1,110,000; Bos- 
ton tollows with $135,000, as alleged, but this 
account must have been made up before the 
Way and Weld cases, as each of these was 
more than this When it is further 
stated that a number of cases in New York in- 


amount. 


volved penalties of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, the first impression is one of surprise 
at the irregularities, if not criminal frauds, of 
importers. Among these was the famous 
Phelps-Dodge suit, which is now generally re- 
garded as no fraud, but a simple irregularity 
through a careless subordinate’s action. The 
head ot the house has said that he regretted 
any offer of settlement was made by his firm, 
as no wrong was contemplated or perpetrated. 
[t is stated that the Collector of New York has 
received 350,000 as his share in the cases, with 
the Naval Officer, Surveyor and the informers 
This 
whole system is wrong, and unsuited to the 
republican 


also coming in tor an equal moiety. 


order, fairness and simplicity of 


government. The ‘settlement’ of alleged 
frauds upon the revenue has of late had such 
illustrations of individual advantage, with such 
small satisfaction either to the government or 
the importer, that it is patent the whole system 


of compromises should be radically reformed. 


Awerica ar rue Vienna Exvosrrion.—The 
later accounts are not flattering of our exhibit 
at the Vienna demonstration of art, invention 
and industry. The commissioners appear to 
have worked faithtully to repair the errors of 
their predecessors, but the result is unsatisfac- 
tory. But few, at most, of our best manufac- 
turing industries are represented; the display 
of farm products is but scanty, and the little 
that is exhibited as distinctively American is 
cheaply and shabbily arranged. The United 
States, in a word, makes the poorest show of 
any great nation represented at the exhibition, 
and is surpassed in almost every group by 
many of the second and third-rate European 
countries, while what we have is spread out so 
thinly that it does not show for half what it is 
really worth. The catalogue of articles in- 
cludes some creditable photographs, chromos 
and engravings by American artists and manu- 
tacturers, which, together with some stereoscopic 
views of Western scenery, are admirable as far 
as they go. A creditable display of breech- 
loading arms is made by five establishments—" 
the Remington's, Colt’s, Peabody’s, Sharpe's, 
and Smith & Wesson’s, the latter exhibiting re- 
volvers only. The well-known cabinet-organ 
manufacturers, Mason & Hamblin and J. Esty 
& Co., make a highly creditable display, and 
their instruments are praised by all the Vienna 
musicians who have tried them. The sewing- 
machine companics make a good show with 
their elegantly-draped pavilions, the Singer's 
having the largest and handsomest. Then 
come the Wheeler & Wilson's, and afterward, 
in the order of the elegance of their decorations, 
Howe’s, the Wilson’s, the Weed’s, 


come the 
Other in- 


the Wilcox & Gibbs’, and the Secor’s. 
dustries are likewise represented, although not 


so extensively nor so admirably. 


Tur PRrestpest OF THE FrencH REPUBLIC. 
A New York correspondent has lately had an 
audience with President MacMahon, and de- 
scribes him as of middle height, the body long 
He has dreamy-looking 


and the legs short. 
mouth, 


eve, an ordinary nose 
framed in a sunburnt, colorless complexion, 
hair, which 


and a small 


and short-cropped, snow-white 
would not have impressed one as the fitting ex- 
terior of a great marshal of France if the firm- 
ly-knit and beetling brows which contracted 
over the eyes did not tell of hard work and 
resolute energy. MacMahon accepted the posi- 
occupies for the purpose of allaying the 





| 
| 
| 


tioa he 
i fears of public opinion by allowing the post of 
| chief of the executive to remain as far as pos- 

sible in abeyance by appointing a purely nomi- 

nal president, who would give the conservative 
majority the satisfaction of possessing a presi- 
| dent of the republic who was not virtually a 
and the republicans a president who 
The real gov- 
sted in the 


dictator, 
| could not be a king in disguise. 
| ernment of the country is now ve 
nd the president is firmly convinced 
t the only change which they will introduce 
into the republic will be to carry out the pro- 
gramme which the late government proved it- 
self incapable of doing. He saw no reason 
why the present régime, in its amended consti- 
tional form, with a military executive who 
country and rule over the 





73. 





When the words ‘‘empire” and ‘‘republic” be- 
come synonymous with discipline, every citizen 
a soldier, and every soldier a servant of the re- 
public, wrangling and strife, in his opinion, 
will cease in the country. Touching the ques- 
tion of protecting the Pope, the president said 
that everything that could be done to insure the 
Pope’s safety and the necessary liberties of the 
tloly See should be done. It is directly against 
the interests of Italy to expel the Pope; for 
were he to take refuge elsewhere the Catholics 
of all the world would be united against Italy. 


Tue Enciisn Hign-Scuoot Scanpat.—The 
school-board consummated its series of dis- 
creditable acts, Tuesday evening, by refusing 
to put on the list of masters of the English 
High-School to be reappointed for the ensuing 
year the names of Messrs. Woolson and Whit- 
man-—-two as able and faithful teachers as any 
school ever had, and the former, in especial, 
honored in his twenty-five years’ experience in 
every community in which he has resided. This 
refusal was a part of the tactics of the implac- 


the allowance of a particle of the testimony 
affecting the head-master to see the light, forced 
the election of Charles M. Cumston to that 


defending their own integrity and capability, un- 
wittingly opened up a train of exposures which 
showed Cumston to have been wholiy unfitted 
for the position to which by intrigue and politi- 
cal influence he was barely returned in the elec- 
tion of last week. Among the charges against 
Cumston, which the board refused to examine 
before his election, was that he furnished in- 
formation to two candidates fur sub-masterships 
as to the questions to be asked, by which dis- 
creditable course they distanced all competitors 
and secured the places. 
and Collins, feeling the humiliation of the ex- 


These two men, Keene 


hardihood of the head-master in insisting on a 
reélection under the circumstances, voluntarily 
withdrew as candidates, and their names, also, 
We 


think a more disgraceful exposure of school 


werg dropped from the preferred list. 
matters was never made anywhere. (Once there 
was dignity and morale pertaining to vur school- 
board; now the majority seems to be a mere 
convention of purckasable hacks, whose mas- 
ter during this last session had his headquarters 
at the Tremont House and issued the orders 
which were obeyed with alacrity and fatuity in 
his behalf. With carriages, suppers, button- 
holeing and intrigue was this degradation won; 
and there were so-called “high-toned” and ‘‘re- 
spectable” men who aided it! 

M. Cray 
oF Lincotn AND SEWarv.—This quondam 


Cassis tron Apvams’s Estimate 
Kentucky abolitionist and late minister to all 
the Russias reviews in pertinent the 
eulogy of Wim. H. Seward by Charles Francis 


terms 
Adams, refusing to tolerate for a moment Mr. 


behalf of the Secretary of State. 
found with the pyrotechnics of the oration; but 
with its plain statements and conclusions Mr. 
Clay volunteers a parry. Mr. Seward, he says, 
tirst formed a political party upon opposition to 
Free-Masonary, but Masonry was not over- 
thrown, and leaving anti-masonry he sunk into 
comparative obscurity. ‘The feeble anti-slavery 
utterance of his youth, if known, was forgot- 
ten. A few who better understood the issue of 
more earnest patriotism at last forced this prin- 
ciple of freedom for all upon the nation. Then, 
when old parties and men were shattered by 
the earthquake, Seward came once more to the 
front. The Republican party was long years 
in embryo, and it was only when it was born 


reasons given by Mr. Adams for the defeat of 
Seward in the Chicago convention, most people, 
says Mr. Clay, will agree that not one was 
based on fact. If any one of the four candi- 
dates was more distinguished than the other 
and entitled to the nomination it was Chase, 
who was not only Seward’s equal in ability and 
fame, but his superior in long and consistent 
devotion to the liberty cause. Clay was not in 
that convention, but he always heard that ‘‘the 
bargain and management” was on the part of 
the Seward men, to the disgust of many who 
him. = Mr. 


Seward, he claims, was in every way interior 


otherwise would have supported 


to Lincoln, who was the master-mind in his 
cabinet. Seward’s vacillation in the State De- 
partment showed him ‘‘not equal to the pres- 


ent,” though ‘“‘reaching forward into the future’ 
of a long and bloody war, which energy and 
talent might have brought to a speedy end. 
This criticism of Mr. Clay is not wholly just; 
for Mr. Seward was certainly one of the pio- 
neers in anti-slavery political action, and, pre- 
viously, his professional services towards col- 
ored and unfriended criminals indicated a 


the ranks of the anti-slavery reformers. 


Massacuusetts Democratic Porrirics.—A 


Boston correspondent of the New York World 
thus prognosticates the Democratic programme 
for the ensuing campaign. Had this gentle- 
man’s predictions hitherto been more accurate, 
we should have greater confidence in his present 
comprehension of the situation :— 

Within a week past some of the leading | 
Democrats in the State have met in Boston and | 
held a private consultation in regard to the | 
canvass. Inthe event ot either Butler's nom- | 
ination or defeat there will never have been} 
such an opportunity offered, they think; and if| 
yetty preferences can be laid aside for the | 
general good of the party and State there is | 
not the least doubt but that prompt and com- | 
prehensive action will produce a result that will | 
gratify every friend of liberal ideas and political | 

rogress and purity. It has been proposed that 
the State Democratic convention be called prior 
to that of the Republicans, and it meets with 
general favor among all who have talked the sub- 
jectover. By taking such early action and nom- | 
inating a ticket composed of the best men in the 
party it is thought the Democracy would be re- 
lieved of any charge of trimming to catch the dis- 
gruntled Repubiicans, and would thoroughly | 
concentrate the party forces early in the cam- | 
paign, which has not been done tor many years. 
The dissatisfied members of the opposition 
would then have an opportunity to act inde- 
pendently and consistently, which they claim } 
they have not heretofore. The feeling is de-| 
cidedly averse to hampering the party by any | 
concessions to the Liberal Republicans, as such, | 
as was done a year ago, and indeed there is no 
risk of it whatever. The men who infused what | 
ittle vigor was manifestéd in the Liberal move- 
ment in this State last year are all virtually off 
the stage. Mr. Sumner is expected to say 
nothing whatever; General Schouler is dead; 
F. W. Bird is too feeble in health to do any 
work or endure excitement; General Banks is | 
never heard from, and may be considered as 
having retired to private life in Waltham; 
George H. Monroe, the candidate for Secretary 
of State, has quietly settled back as a looker-on, 
ready at any time, it is thought, to be received 
back into the Republican fold. The course of | 
the Democracy is therefore plain, and they have 
no breakers ahead to steer clear of. It is the 
Republicans who have private quarrels to settle, 
difficulties to meet, and obstacles to avercome ; | 
they must trim the party sails ta prevent cap- | 
sizing in the adverse winds which are blowing | 
from every nook and corner of the Common- | 
wealth, 

Leading Democrats think there need be no 
change in the platform, except the insertion of 
a few clauses to appropriately express the party 
opinion of recent developments, and there is no | 
lack of patriotic men from whom to select a 
candidate who will fitly represent the principles 
of the party, who will bring out the full vote of 
the Democracy and draw to his support ali the 
dissatisfied elements of the Republicans. The 
opinion seems to be strongly in favor of taking 
one who has not been prominently identified as 
a candidate in previous years. Edward Avery, 
of Braintree, for several years the president of 
the State convention, has been mentioned. He 
is a lawyer of ability, a gentleman of irre- 
proachable private character, and a politician 
of unsullied reputation. A. O. Brewster, of 
Boston, a leading member of the Boston bar, 
stands in the same position, and would be an 
honor to the gubernatorial chair; but the ob- 
jection to him ig that he is not sufficiently 
known ia the rural districts. Some would like 
to see a young and vigorous man like P. A. 
Collins nominated, and the party could not 











army, should not become established in France. 


able majority, who, without investigation, or 


position; and-the reason for this ostracism is 
found in the fact that these gentlemen, while 


posure, and blushing, we may suppose, for the 


Adams's depreciation of President Lincoln in| 
No fault is | 


that Mr. Seward came forward. Of all the 


courage and sympathy that easily led him into | 


select a better man from the younger members 

than he. But there isa general feeling that the 
gentleman of all others who will best meet the 
exigencies of the campaign is Colonel Charles 
G. Greene, the editor of the Boston Post. 
has several times received a complimentary 
vote in the convention, has presided over its 
deliberations, is known intimately by all the 
party-leaders, and is thoroughly respected by 
the rank and file, not only of the Democracy 
but of the Republicans. His name is asynonym 
for all that is deemed estimable in a private citi- 
zen or politician; his ability is unquestioned; 
his views upon all matters of local and national 
importance are known to every one, and he is 
fettered by no indiscreet actions or utterances. 
The most radical of the radical can find no 
stain, even, of disloyalty upon his war record, 
for he was among the first to take the stump on 
Boston Common, and by his voice urge on the 
enlistment of volunteers for the Union army. 
Colonel Greene's name has been often mentioned 
in this connection, and the leading men of the 
party are convinced that he is the man for this 
special emergency. With Butler as the Repub- 
lican candidate, the strongest leaders in all sec 
tions of the State would be in the position of 
either passive supporters or outright opponents, 
and Colonel Greene would at once command the 
entire vote of the bolters. If Butler is de- 
feated, the dissatisfied partisans would at once 
rally around Colonel Greene as the only means 
of settling the long-disputed questions which 
are the source of unmeasured annoyance to 
every townand city. By placing ( ‘olonel Greene 
in nomination before the assembling of the Re- 
publican convention the Democracy of Massa- 
chusetts will throw a firebrand into the enemy’s 
camp that will cause even greater discomfort 
than has the flitting of the ghost of Ben Butler 
through the shades of Harmony Grove. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Another elm dying on the mall at the corner 
of Park and Tremont streets. Cause—asphalt 
pavement. 

The Springtield Repuslican announces that 
to Vice President Wilson “‘life is of most un- 
certain duration.” That, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, seems to be the standing trouble to 
all of us.—New York Times. 

The New York World thinks that Hon. F. W. 
Bird is too ill to take a hand in the State cam- 
paign. There’s blood enough yet in the old 
gentleman for a dozen such fights. His friends 
tear that he may perch on the wrong tree.— 
Journal. 

Caleb Cushing has other foes than Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn to try his mettle. He has won 
a suit against the owner of the dog that by its 
barking and howling disturbed his slumbers at 
night and his studies by day. All this at Wash- 
ington. 

Guy C. 
city house of industry on Deer island, has re- 


Underwood, superintendent of the 


signed his position as superintendent, to take 
place September Ist. He has made a superior 
officer, and the island, as a ftarminz locality, is 
one of the premium-deserving places. 

Whether the Swett-strect small-pox hospital 
lot was an economical purchase or not, at $75,- 
OUU, there is no doubt the Aldermen are now 
fierce to get it off their hands. We shall see, 
from the price offered, whether private parties 
could have got it tor less than the city paid. 

Miss Anna R. G. Nichols, a graduate of the 
Salem Normal School in January, 1869, has re- 
ceived the appointment of third assistant ex- 
aminer in the United States patent office with 
an annual salary of $1400. This is the first 
appointment of the kind ever bestowed upon a 
woman. 

The aldermen, Monday, refused to coacur 
with the common council in requesting the com- 
mittee on public buildings to consider the ex- 
hall. They 


also passed an ordinance prohibiting the firing 


pediency of enlarging the city 
of cannon on the Common or public grounds, 
unless authorized by the city council. 

Rev. Dr. Lorimer preached at Tremont Tem- 
ple last Sunday, and his hearers, with one ac- 
cord, said he was just the man for that popular 
church. His sermon occupied twenty minutes, 
and was filled with the meat that nourishes. 
His voice is admirably fitted tor the hall. Let 
him go there; it is evidently his field of labor. 





Vice President Wilson was in town Monday. 
He is gaining in strength with as much rapidity 
jas the nature of his illness will permit. His 
mouth is drawn down slightly on the right side, 
but otherwise he is looking well. He hopes to 
be well enough to preside over the deliberations 
| of the Senate at the opening of the next session. 
| The school committee, Tuesday evening, 
j vuted to continue the Normal school, the ob- 
| jections of the mayor and the opinion of the 
| city solicitur against the legality of the school 
| to the contrary notwithstanding. This is un- 
; Wise, as no money can be paid from the treasury 
| for the teachers, even should the committee 
have the favor of the community, which it does 


} not. 
| Chief- Justice 


| Supreme Court, died Saturday, June 28th, at the 


Reuben A. Chapman, of oar 
‘Hotel de la Croix,” Switzerland, of inflamma- 
tion of the bladder. His wife and daughter 
; He 
was a native of Blandford, but long lived and 
practised in Springfield. 


| were with him. 


His age was cighty-two. 


Hle was a conserva- 
tive gentleman of warm sympathies and genial, 
kindly nature. 

“Orient Heights,” the Boston Land Co.'s new 
watering-place for this city, is rapidly assum mg 
form and comeliness. Comprising Breed’s and 
Sale’s hills, a pleasant intervale, and a portion 
of Revere beach, with an admirable outlook 


over sea and land, few localities *arpass it. 





Streets are being rapidly opened ap, and by 
next summer Cottages will dot it all over. It is 
destined to be very popular. 

The commissioners appointed to select a site 
for a new State prison recOmmend the estate 
of Josiah Stickney in Watertown, containing 
about thirty-five acres, and located on Charles 
river. It is accessible by railroad and by water, 
and has many advantages for the proposed new 
building. The have 
visited the place, expressed pleasure, and will 
probably confirm the selection. 


Governor and Council 


Rev. James H. Means preached an interest- 
ing historical discourse in the Second Chureh of 
Dorchester last Sunday, it being the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ordination as pastor. 
The position of the church and society with 


| reference to the anti-slavery retorm for over a 


quarter of a century, and the fact that theirs was 
the only pulpit in town used for the advocacy ot 
the enforcement of tie fugitive-slave law, were 
subjects to which the revercnd gentleman made 
no allusion in his sermon. But we will not now 
disturb the complacency of the occasion. 

estate of the late Hon, 


filed in the 


The inventory of th 
Oakes Ames was probate office at 
Real estate, 
$255,500; personal property, 35,468,754 ; total, 
85,754,254. 
in the works at North i:aston, which is contin- 


Taunton, on ‘Tuesday, as follows: 
This does not include his interest 
gent. This is a colossal fortune, and again il- 
lustrates the opportunity this nation affords for 
large properties through sagacits,, industry, pru- 
dence, and good physical constitutions. But what 


a property to leave to children! It is fortunate 


in this case that all are worthy to assume such 


a tremendous responsibility. 

It will please the numerous friends of Messrs. 
Macullar, Williams & Parker, the prominent 
clothing-dealers of this city, to hear that, despite 
the great fire, and twu removals since, their 
business for the past six months has been within 
five per cent. as great as it was for the corre- 
sponding six months of last year. We hear 
also that tho business of the leading manufac- 
turing and wholesale clothing-nouse of Beard, 
Moulton & Co. has been larger this season than 
even last year. These facts are indicative of 
no retrogression in the business of the city 
from the great calamity of last fall. 

Another excellent man has passed away frona 
this community in the death of James M. 
Cook, one of the principal manufacturers of cut 
and stained glass in New England, and at his 
death president of the Daily News association. 
He was a man of reformatory instincts, and im 
the temperance and anti-slavery causes was 
consistent, firm and courageous. He was a 
Free-soiler in 1848 and onwards, and a man to 


He” 
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by the sweetness of his voice and smiles and 
graces of his manner. He, a Frenchman, is 
plaintiff in a suit which is pending before a 
German court, on the issue of which his for- 
tune depends. He proceeds to Vienna, intro- 
duces himself to the three judges, who had 
made up opinions against him, and sv charms 
them that each pronounces in his favor. The 
story of his facile adaptation of himself to the 
diverse tastes of the three is told with inim- 
itable skill. The book is likely to be very 
popular for summer reading. 

Several months ago Mr. E. Steiger, of New 
York, undertook the formidable task of making 
a collection of the periodical literature of our 
country for the purpose of sending it to the 
Vienna exposition. There were more difficul- 
ties attached to the work than was anticipated, 
owing to the apathy of a large portion of our 
publishers, and Mr. Steiger was experiencing 
many misgivings, owing to this indifference, 
and a great sacrifice of time and money, when 
atelegram came from the chief commissioner 
at Vienna requesting the collection without de- 
lay. It was therefore completed as far as 
practicable and sent. It embraces about six 
thousand copies of the periodical publications 
of America, making one hundred and nineteen 
volumes. Massachusetts sent eight volumes, 
including five from Boston. 


those with whom he was connected. Though 
his associations and tastes might have induced 
him otherwise, he was an earnest Free-Soiler 
when it was counted somewhat discreditable so 
to be in certain social circles in this vicinity, 
and ever bore faithful testimony to his convic- 
tions in that regard. He never neglected his 
political duties, and though at one time in a 
small minority he was invariably present at the 
caucus to secure right nominations and give the 
value of his personal influence to his party’s 
deliberations. He was one of the men, in a 
word, who gave character and strength to any 
cause with which he was allied, and was held in 
general esteem. 


anchor to for personal strength and thorough re- 
liability. Though of a quict disposition he had 
ny friends, and they were all warm and ap- 
Me a? iative ones. He was fifty-six years of age 
Only. 

The trial of the Modocs implicated in the 
murder of the Peace Commissioners has been 
concluded, but the fioding of the court cannot, 
according to military usage, be made known 
until the proceedings have been reviewed and 
approved or disapproved at headquarters. The 
evidence for the prosecution was of the most 
positive character, and there is little doubt as 
to the sentence of the court. The Lost River 
Indians who were connected with the Modoc 
band were not brought to trial before the military 
commission. They will probably be turned 
over to the civil authorites for trial. Convic- 
tion and sentence of death will follow, as a 
matter of course. 


In order to ascertain whether or not the new 
departmental letter-stamps for official business 
could be used for the private correspondence of 
the various officers under the executive depart- 
ments of the government, Postmaster Burt ad- 
dressed the Postmaster-General on the 10th 
inst., and received instructions dated the 1 5th, in 
which he was informed that letters thus stamped 
to private parties must be allowed to pass the 
mails. ‘This strikes us as a singular decision, as it 
at once relieves the army of office-holders from 
all obligation to purchase their postage-stamps, 
while the less fortunate citizens bear the bur- 
den—not ungrudgingly, we trust, if the deeis- 
ion is to stand. Moreover, the decision will 
render futile the desire to learn what propor- 
tion ot the mail-matter has hitherto been 
franked, and therefore of necessity a cost to 
the postoffice department—which is to be the 
basis of the argument for the maintenance of 
the anti-franking prerogative of Congressmen— 
for the departmental purchases of stamps will 
not alone indicate official business, but added 
thereto will be the individual correspondence of 
all who can come in reach of the coveted 
stamps; and we shall be surprised if, in some 
sections, even Congressmen do not manage to 
lay in a supply also. But the ruling is intend- 
ed to tollow the exactions of the law, and we 
look for its speedy modification or abroga- 
tion; especially as it is inconsistent with the 
economical administration of the postoffice, as 
well as of the several departments. By the 
same instructions these stamps are also to be 
used for paying the fee for registered letters, 
which opens a wide door for their use. The 
registry was a department where the Congress- 
man’s frank never before trespassed. We shall 
soon see if this decision stands. . 


The late Hon. William Whiting’s will gives 
to his wife, $100,000, and all furniture. pictures, 
plate, horses, carriages, etc., and the use for 
life of the homestead estate at Montrose ave- 
nue, and the income of the proceeds. if sol. 
Teo his daughter, Rose Standish Whiting, $100,- 
000. To his son, Harold Whiting, $100,000. 
To his son, Wm. R. Whiting, the income of $50,- 
000. To Harvard College, for a scholarship, 
$5000. To the town of Concord, for its public 
library, $1000. To relatives and friends, sun- 
dry bequests amounting in all to about $50,000. 
The residue of his estate, in equal shares, to 
his wife, daughter and son Harold. Messrs. 
William G. Russell, Abraham Firth and Wil- 
liam C. Appleton, are named as executors and 
trustees. 

The Boston board of health has made its first 
statement, as required by the health bill passed 
in December. It appears that there were 650 
cases of small-pox, January 15, and that the 
hospital accommodations are far below the needs 
of a city as large as Boston. The entire num- 
ber of deaths was 213. Last year there were 
2165 tenement-houses, containing 54,450 people, 

®&, nearly one-fifth of the entire population; in 
620 of them there were 3643 families, compris- 
ing 14,426 people. The board are particularly 
severe on Miller's river, which has long been a 








GOSSIP NOTES : 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
{To the Worcester Spy.]} 
BOSTON’S SUBURBS. 

The neighborhood of Boston is constantly 
growing in beauty, although in the immediate 
vicinity of the city there is reckless destruc- 
tion of fine trees and quaint old homesteads. 
Roxbury, Dorchester, all the annexed territory, 
is being made bare, ugly and prosaic as fast as 
the city government can do the work. Its one 
idea of public improvement is to make wide, 
straight roads, and woe to the elms and maples 
that stand in the way! Not a foot out of its 
direct course will the obstinate government 
move; it will not turn to the right or left that 
the life of a grand old tree may be saved; it 
will not bend its arrogant head beneath the 
wide-spreading branches; it does not under- 
stand ‘that stoop of the soul which in bend- 
ing upraises it too.” But outside of the newly- 
won city possessions beauty is not only spared 
but is carefully sought for and cultivated. Wa- 
tertown, Cambridge, Brookline and Jamaica 
Plain have long been noted for the taste and 
simplicity shown in their gardens and pleasure 
grounds, while the Newtons, Weilesley and 
other towns in that part of the State are already 
their rivals. The greatest charms of these fine 
places are the undulating ground, the grass and 
trees. They are not cut up or laid out in gar- 
dens; near the house are usually masses or small 
beds of flowers, but beyond them the eye wan- 
ders over long, restful reaches of cool green, 
shaded by noble trees, and broken only by the 
bright line of a brook, the little bridges that 
cross it, and perhaps by a graceful waterfall. 
The red shirt of a gardener or the gay jackets 
and ribbons of croquet-players are sure to be 
seen in just the right spots, under the thickest 
foliage, or by the edge of a pond, where the 
beauty is al! doubled by reflection. Mr. Hun- 
newell’s place in Wellesley shows more than 
any other the skill of gardeners. It has Ital- 
ian gardens, with their quaintly-trimmed and 
clipped evergreens, their terraces and balconies ; 
it has French gardens, and English gardens, 
and such masses of gorgeous foreign and na- 
tive flowers that one is lost in delight at the 
sight. The next place is that of Mr. H. F. 
Durant, with three hundred acres of hill and 
valley, woodland, lake and gardens; and this 
place has now a claim on our interest far be- 
yond that of its intrinsic and unspoiled beauty. 
Here, on one of the highest points of land 
which slopes suddenly to Lake Waban, the 
water dividing it from the picturesque foreign 
gardens of Mr. Hunnewell, Mr. Durant is 
building a college for girls. It will not be fin- 
ished for a year or more, but it is far enough 
advanced to show what it will be. The situa- 
tion is very fine, with lovely prospects on every 


bone of contention, whose horrible odors, they 
seem to infer, neutralize all their efforts tending 
to the health of the west end. There is a good 
deal of stilted rhetoric in the report, which had 
better been omitted. 

In the death of Helen Mary { Manley] Fenno, 
wife of Mr. George A. Fenno, of this city, on 
the anniversary, save one day, of her birth and 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

There are several city advertisements this 
week of general interest. 

Sunday News— good paper, every issue. 
Can be ‘‘taken in” advantageously. 

Messrs. Palmer, Bachelders « Co. have a 
handsome assortment of fine Swiss hunting- 
watches, which should be in demand by all tou- 
rists for the summer and fall. 


marriage, at the age of thirty, the last of a most 
estimable family, all devoured by New England’s 
relentless disease, consumption, has passed 
away. She was the daughter of the late John 
R. Manley, so widely known for his probity. 
generous hand and active interest in all that con- 
tributed to the welfare of the community. Mrs. 
Fenno inWerited the graces and affectionate dis- 
position of her mother, and was ever conspicu- 
ous for her dignity, intelligence and sweetness 
of character. Both parents, with the son and 
daughter, of this family have deceased within a 
few years, each leaving a large circle of personal 
friends to regrettheir departure. A united and 
faappy family when on earth, it is a consolation 
1.0 believe they are not separated in, to us, the 





The State Treasurer’s card in regard to the 
disposal of Massachusetts’ five per cent. gold 
bonds will attract the attention of capitalists. 
A surer investment can hardly be named. 
























Messrs. Brewster, Sweet & Co. suggest 
where July dividends can be placed to ‘‘do the 
most good,” and the investments they recom- 
mend are all first-class, without exception. 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering 
great bargains to buyers in the tender of their 
grenadines and Pacific percales at reduced 
They are all this season’s goods. 


un; nown world. 

Prof Agassiz’s natural-history school on Pen- 
ekese [s] and goes on swimmingly. The greater 
part of the teaching thus far has been done by 
the Professor; but Waterhouse Hawkins has 
given one lecture, Mr. Proctor has had his first 
Jessons in drawing trom objects, and Dr. Burt 
Wilder has given two lectures. One of these 
jast was on spiders, and was illustrated by the 
spiders’ webs with which the walls of the rooms 
are curtained, and which are kept inviolate. 
The dining-room has three long tables of stu- 
ots, and the meal hour is devoted to social 
enjoyment and instruction as well as the more 
practieal business of eating. The fish brought 
on the table has his name inscribed on the black- 


rates per yard. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. have had an 
extraordinary sale the past week of their yard- 
wide cambrics at 12 1-2 cts., which they cons 
tinue to offer at the same very low price. They 
are, in fact, tip-top goods. 

For those persons of moderate means, or 
very scrimpy outlays, who buy late or closely, 
“Oak Hall” has a large lot of unmatched suits, 
which they are selling off at very low figures— 
a great discount trom former prices. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have large and at- 
tractive lines of oxidized goods, ladies’ belts and 
fans, with other desirable summer articles, suit- 
ed for city, country, seashore or mountain use, 
and all pretty, convenient and reasonable in 


board before going any farther, and, after the 
meal, is taken for the subject of discussion. 
Before many days the first of the main build- 
ings will be finished, the upper portions of which 
will be used as dormitories and the lower as 


. price. side. 

For economical and delightful travel now, 
through Maine and elsewhere, read the an- 
nouncement of the consolidated routes by the 
Eastern and Maine Central roads. Mr. Field, 
at 134 Washington street, will be happy to fur- 
nish any desired information, 

The veteran 
dealer, John Roessle, though burned out by the 
late fire in his retailing business, has opened 
again ‘tas good as new” at 472 Washington 
street, opposite Boylston market. Here Mr. 
Roessie will be pleased to see his old friends, 
and show them his ‘‘beautiful lager.” 


“WELLESLEY COLLEGE” FOR GIRLS. 
The college building is in the form of a 
double-cross, and has ample accommodation 
for three hundred students. The center of the 
building is four stories high, with a French roof; 
the wings or arms of the cross are one story 
lower. The length of the building is four 
hundred and seventy-five feet, with an addition 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet for the 
kitchen, making the extreme length six hundred 
feet. The greatest width is one hundred and 
fifty feet, and the ventilating tower at one corner 
rises one hundred and fifty feet from the ground. 
The sleeping-rooms and parlors are on the east, 
south and west sides of the building, and the 
sun shines into every one of them during some 
part of the day. On the north side are the 
recitation-rooms, the dining-room, the chapel 
and the library. In the great, light, airy attic 
are the laboratories, the natural history museum, 
the art-gallery, and smaller rooms, all to be 
used for scientific purposes. The arrangement 
tor the student is that two girls have two rooms, 
a parlor of moderate size, light and pretty, and 
a sleeping-room with two single beds. For the 
teachers or professors there is a similar arrange- 
ment, a parlor, with two or three bed-rooms 
leading from it; and a suite of four rooms is 
The business- 


laboratories. 

Springfield and vicinity has been given up 
this weck to college races upon the Connecticut. 
tirst college 
Since then it 


It is twenty-two years since the 
match was rowed in America. 

has annually grown in importance, till the two sasiccr eucalneicne dl 
competing crews have increased to eleven, and 
a Rowing Association of American Colieges 
regulates the conditions of the race. While 
the first matches were frowned upon by the 
college faculties as useless, foolish and uncol- 


legiate, those grave bodies have so far changed 





their opinion as this vear to have actively for- Z . 
' Messrs. Weeks & Potter have a very nice 


warded preparations for the regatta in several ' — a 
Yale carried off the laurels of the | Summer preparation, “Santord’s Jamaica Gin- 
ale ec 4 a : 


-netances. 
4 . . . 
Beginning with a 


coatest with a strong hand. 
seull race on Wednesday, when Swift inade re- 
markab le aniateur time, good fortune followed 
university in the Freshman race, and 


ger,” which for any class of the season’s com- 
plaints is efficacious and most palatabie. It 
has the highest endorsements, and they claim 
that it cannot be equalled by any similar 


he same i ; 
™ article; at least, they show they are earnest in 


in the vrand rivalry for the college champion- 
Thutsday. Harvard's vlumes are 
The time of the successful crew 


their belief in this direction. See card. 


ee Messrs. Osgood & Co. have just published 
“Expiated,” a novel by the author of ‘Behind 
the Veil,” highly spoken of by the English 
Among other fresh novels recently pub- 


rather droopy. 
in the main race was L$.59—distance three miles. 


fhe annual parade of the Orangemen in 
press. 
lished by them are ‘Ropes of Sand,” ‘Ruth 


Maxwell,” ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘*Mys- 


New York regularly furnishes an occasion for 
gloomy predictions of riot and bloodshed, which 
ad . . 


happily, however, not been fulfilled this set apart for the president. 


have 5 awe 3 : 
4 " re » ap- | tery of Orcival,” ete., ete., which are just suit- ; 3 

year. The procession moved over the ap 3 a Avie rooms, feading-room and library are on the 

: ed to watering-place and country-loitering read- 


lower floor; and the whole great house seems 
to be a model of convenience. In the west end 
is the hospital department, that can be quite 
shut off from the rest of the house, if that is 
desirable. Here are large rooms, with open 
tires, and every possible convenience; and ad- 
joining them are one or two guest-chambers for 
the parents who may come to see their sick 
daughters. These hospital arrangemehts are 
wise; but wiser still are the arrangements which 
will go farto make a hospital needless. I have 
spoken of the care for health which placed the 
sleeping and living rooms on the sunny sides of 
the building; and the same care has provided 
for thorough ventilation, safe and equable heat, 
and for exercise. The central part of the build- 
ing is open to the roof, making a magnificent 
hall, from which broad corridors stretch to the 
east and west, the north and south. In the 
lower stories these corridors are supported by 
“arches resting on columns of polished native 
granite; above, the columns are, [ think, of 
iron. The walls are double, two walls of brick, 
each eight inches thick, with an air chamber of 
four inches, making the walls twenty inches in 
thickness. The main partition walls are of 
brick, and most of the plastering is directly 
upon the bricks without lathes. There jare no 
open fires excepting in the kitchen and the hos- 
pital; the steam engines are under ground, 
away from the building; and in the building 
| SiG. will be a complete system of pipes and hose, 
that it} ica from his European tour, where he has gath- with abundance of water, and the students 
water | ered full material for literary works which will] 2) poem among themselves an organized and 
it probably reach the thousands of his admirers a | trained fire-department. It seems as if every 
tow monte Sunes. | precaution against fire had been taken. There 
from the vessel, let the safe take any aaithe! Gilbert epmmortos pie member of one of; js to be a gymnasium, and the lake will be used 
position daring a conflagration. Thus not only | the odest of Yorkshire families, whose male | for rowing, skating and swimming. There is 
is all the water made into stream, but, what is| line of ds@cen? has been unbroken from the | no doubt that Mr. Durant recognizes the im- 
ot greater consequence, all danger of the ex- | twelfth century. His boy hood was spent under) portance of a physical basis for the intellectual 
plosion of the sate from the sudden outtlow ot | the direction ot his father’s pcos his mother | life. He and the architect, Mr. Hammett Bil- 
water upon the heated iron surface is avoided— | having died when he was but a fortnight old, and | lings, have never lost sight of that in the situa- 
his father whew he was but ten years. He was / tion and construction of the coliege building; 

‘The late Theodore Otis, of Roxbury, who | Rot a good student when a boy, and he disliked put neither have they lost sight of beauty and 
died on Friday of last week, was twice Mayor | Greek and Latia so thoroughly as to be unable grace in proportion and finish. The course of 


pointed route on Saturday last, with banners |‘ ‘all 
iptions uli he | ing. See their list. 
flying, bearing the inscriptions peculiar to the 8 


What might have happened had not the 





order. 
Orangemen paraded under the protection of 
the strong arm of the law we cannot say. But 
there must have been something ludicrous in 
the spectacle of three hundred and odd memo- 
gists of the batde of Boyne marching through 
fhe streets escorted by thirteen hundred police- | 
To a stranger it must have appeared as 


MUSIC NOTES. 
IN GENERAL. 

Mr. Jacob Gosehé, manager of the Theodore 
Thomas orchestra, has been in town during the 
week. 

The Sunday evening Long Island sacred-con- 
certs continue very satisfactory and elevating 
Everything is decorous and 


ruen. 
if an enthusiastic crowd were being conveyed 
But it was 


entertainments. 
: attractive, and the music really excellent. 
all right as a contest for the principle of un- the announcement for to-morrow (Sunday) 
trammeled public display, if the order thought sveninn. 

The largest liberty should be | : 





with honors to the station-house. See 


tit to have it. 


: | M. C. D. Hess and Mr. Maurice Grau are as- 
accorded all sects, schools, orders, organiza- 


sociated in the management of the Kellogg Eng- 
lish Opera Troupe. Mr. Hess is in Europe en- 
deavoring to secure Santley, Castle, and the 
Mrs. Moulton has not yet been se- 


tions—but this, heretofore, has not been the 
wood fortune of the Orangemen. 

Anything which will tend to save property 
1"01u destruction by tire is heartily welcomed by 
the public at chis time. Mr. George W. Put- 
¢ Billerica has shown us a specimen of a 
wevel for steam-safes, patented by him, 
go be an imporignt improvement 


Seguins. 
cured for this troupe. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
Rev. A. T. S. Lowell, author of ‘The New 
; Priest in Conception Bay,” has abandoned cleri- 
pot {Lk prewvic P ‘ 
ee ae weeefe is deservedly held in | cal and academic life, and will, at the earnest 
stea. " ? si y j TER s e 
: we public, and the severe aclicitations of his triends, devote his life to 


He is at work upon a book similar 
and his publishers 





nam \ 
Water Ve 


which seems 





‘ws inventions tor the same pur- 


pose. The 
high estimation by , 
i xa gubjected, with highly | literature 
“rate its great supe-| to “Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
“wy books, papers: | expect a novel from his pen late in the fall or 
during tires | early in the winter. He is a brother of James 
of Mr. Put- | Russell Lowell, who will soon return to Amer- 


tests to which it has bec 


successiul results, demon 
riority as a means of presery 
and other most valuable prope. “+ 


of long duration. The advantages 





nam’s water-vessel over all others are 





will retain and convert into steam all the . 
put into it. By the use of chambers, ete., 


becomes impossible tor the water to escape 


a point in itself of very great importance. 


. of his city, twice a member of the General| to master them. He was a great reader, oe instruction is not yet made public, but Mr. 
Court, and held several other positions of trust. | conversant with Scott, Chaucer, Sc. vhile # Durant’s views of the education suitable for 
z Though he had retired from the active practice | Mere lad: and his artistic and poetic abilities; girls are decided and liberal. There will be a 


of his profession, that of the law, and the calls | early manifested themselves. Instead of g0iDg jarge ejective course of study, but Latin, 
ot business, for the most part, in his later years, | to Oxford he went into a studio at London, and chemistry and moral philopophy will probably 
his life was yet a useful one both in its public and | there spent his time in painting and writing. —_—_be obligatory, The president and resident pro- 
private aspect. He was a thorough gentleman, | Nichols & Halt will shortly publish a transla- | fessors of the colleges wij] be women, and the 
not only in appearance, but in every speech and | tion of one of the most gelightful of French | students will do the work of the hoyse, except- 
action of his daily intercourse. He was one | stories, ‘The Marquis de L’&toriere.” The | ing washing, scouring, and the heavy lifting. 
who-perer forgot his Cuties to society, or was} herv is a “Prince Charming,” who teominages | Ts will, in this way, learn to cook, and to 
unmindful of the comfort and happiness of | everybody—even his bard-hearted creditors—‘ perform all household duties, without encroach- 


The aim seems to be to unite here all that is 
good in other schools for girls, and to avoid, if 
possible, all that is unwise. It is a grand ex- 
periment; the preparations for it are of the 
best, and we shall watch with great interest the 
progress of the work. Mr. Durant shows er- 
tire unselfishness in his plans, and does not 
even give his name to the school. We have 
Harvard, Yale, Vassar, Cornell, Tufts, Bates, 
Smith, and a score more, each bearing the name 
of its founder; but this magnificent building, 
with its extensive grounds and its rich possibili- 
ties, is simply ‘*Wellesley College.” 
OUT OF TOWN. 

Nobody who can help it stays in town now; 
and, though the summer is unusually spoken of 
as a “rather cool” one, we who have it re- 
doubled in heat, protected from air and kept 
till it is stale in the high-walled, narrow streets, 
find it anything but cool, and we read the old 
story of the rich man and Lazarus with emo- 
tions of deep sympathy for the rich man, a 
strong fellow-feeling tor his sufferings. howev- 
er far from our experience his good things may 
have been. The fashion in this world now is 
for both Dives and Lazarus to flee from tempo- 
rary heat, and they find something corresponding 
to Abraham's bosom almost anywhere on the coast 
between Labrador and New York. Bostonians 
in crowds seek the south or the north shore, 
within two hours by rail of the city, and so get 
from four to six hours for business between the 
early breakfast and the late dinner of the water- 
ing-places. Last Saturday we were at Marble- 
head, that quaint old town, like nothing else in 
the country, with its rocky, crooked streets, 
and each house set where its owner pleased, 
with a sublime disregard of order or neighbors. 
The prosperity and increasing wealth of the 
old town are seen in its new growth, its. fine 
houses and grounds stretching out over the 
fields and bluffs that once were valucless, or | 
worse; for the old saying was that the more of 
such land a man owned the poorer he was; but 
that now are worth more than the mines of Cal- 
ifornia, or, perhaps we should say, in view of | 
recent discoveries, the mines of North Caro- 
lina. The new road round Marblehead Neck 
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ing upon their hours for study or recreation. !on. After finding he could not pass he attempt- | 
| ed to turn his horses, and then the accident fol- 


wed. 


ee’ supposed mermaid was seen upon the beach 


in Brewster Village, last Tuesday, by a Mrs. 
Young and several children. 


a child, while the rest of the body was of fish 
form. When first seen the lady became fright- 
ened, but the children, less timid, approached 
it, and, wishing to determine whether it was 
dead or alive, threw some sand into its eyes, 
whereupon it uttered cries like that uf a child 
and commenced rolling over and over down to 
the water and darted off inte the sea, keeping 
its head above the surface, and resembling, in 
every manner, that of a child swimming. 
Where is Barnum? 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, is a remarkable devotee to the 
charms of Saratoga. For tifty-five vears he has 
summered at this resort, his first visit dating 
back to when there were only three houses in 
the place. 

By a recent decision of the Supreme court 
at Providence, some one hundred complaints 
against liquor dealers are dismissed. The test 
case was for a single sale of liquor, and an 
arrest of judgment was moved because it was not 
alleged in the complaint that the liquor sold was 
not liquor of foreign production, imported into 
the United States under its revenue laws. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The wife of Minister Jewell, shortly before 
her departure for Russia, placed in the hands 
of Mrs. Hooker a check for $200 for the cause 
of woman-suffrage in Connecticut, and wished 
to be kept informed concerning the progress of 
the movement. 

The descendants of William ‘Tuttle, who 
came from England in 1635 and settled in Bos- 
ton, but some years later removed to New 
Haven, where he was a prominent citizen, are 
to have a family gathering in the latter city on 
the third day of September next. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ODD ARTICLES OF FURNITURE made 
Also, repairing the most difficult properly treated, at 
STEVENS’s, 601 Washington street. 4 





to order. 





BrEFORE YOU START on a journey secure 4 general 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PAN) of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, s? Washington 
street. 





Goop! BETTER!! BesT!!'—We offer our patrons 
Goob CIGARS at very low BeTrer Cigars 
than can be obtained elsewhere for the same money ; 
and the Best CIGAKS that are imported, at less than 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


rates ; 





makes a fine drive, with a grand sea-view all 
the way, and Lowell Island looks about a stone’s | 
throw from the main land. A little steamer | 
plies between the town and the island, and the | 
water is dotted with white sails of every de- 
scription. Many of the summer cottages and 
shanties have been open for a month; into 
others the families were just moving; wayons, 
carts and mechanics gave quite a business air 
to the young settlement; while bits of blue and 
scarlet scattered among the gray rocks showed 
where the ladies were idling or studying natu- 
ral history. And everywhere were wild-roses 
and elder in blossom. 
slopes were flecked with patches of creamy white | 
and pure, delicate pink; and the pretty things 
crept down the ravines and crevices of the 
rocks, hung from every cranny where a bit of 
earth could find lodgment, and laid their fresh 
faces coquettishly on the sand just out of the 
reach of the most adventurous high-tide wave. | 
There is nothing on the shore more charming | 
than the profusion of these exquisite flowers, | 
which fade in your hand as you gather them, 
but love to get as near as they can to the great 
strong sea, and to add a breath of their tresh | 
fragrance to the invigorating salt air. ‘“Marble- 
head and Swampscott are almost cold even in 
July. At the pleasant old Clifton House and at 
the new Hotel Preston, its nearest neighbor, the 





The otherwise barren | 


| 





time for long walks, and woolen sacks are the | 
evening costuine. Sunset promenaders on | 
Phillips’s beach put on overcoats and walk | 
briskly, and ramblers by moonlight are wrapped | 
up warmly for the romantic enjoyment. 
this is delicious for summer, and means more | 
health, strength and happiness than words can | 
tell. Summer there has no suggestion of the | 
moist limpness, the dripping weakness, the. 
heavy nights, of a July in the city; but it brings 
vitality, sound sleep, clear heads, strong hands, | 


and an indiscriminating appetite. The south | 


ea eis ane 
dream a lazy dream of infinite idleness and in- 


finite peace. 





HERE-AND-THERE, | 


The assessors of Brooklyn show that there is 
$38,075,000 worth of property in that city be- , 
longing to private corporations that is exempted 
from taxation—a burden of $454,175 imposed 
upon those who do pay taxes—their own, and 
the exemptioners’ as well. 


Col. T. W. Higginson (formerly a clergyman ) 
says in the Woman's Journal: ‘*When a law- 
yer says a foolish thing in an argument he is 
pretty sure to find it out; but a clergyman may 
go on repeating his foolish things for fifty years 
without finding it out for want of an opponent.” 


This is the pleasant way in which tie Bran- 
don (Miss.) Republican discourses over what it 
terms the recreancy of Gen. Beauregard : — 
What a pity Gen. Beauregard did not take 
the cholera and go to heaven before he deter- 
mined to commence eating and sleeping with 
negroes for their votes. | 
The Democrats have ‘‘resolved” that it is de- 

sirable to unite upon a distinct line of policy | 
before the fall elections are held. Untortu- 
nately for the Democrats, it is much easier to 
pass such resoulutions than to find the policy. 
They have no leaders and no principles. Their 
stock in trade was sold off at an ‘‘unprecedented 
sacrifice” last year. 


The New Orleans Times says: ‘‘The loss 
There was no 


cause was the cause of slavery. 
desire at the heart of secession to destroy the | 
Union, but simply to preserve its vitai institu- | 
tion, in the destruction of which they only saw 
gloom and misery and death. The storm has 
broken and raged, and is spent, and the ele- 
ments are subsided into calm. There is nota 
man in the South, who is a man, that would any 
more to-day have slavery restored than the 
North would.” 

The committee on legislative apportionment | 
in the Ohio constitutional convention have 
agreed to adopt the cumulative or Illinois sys- 
tem of election for State senators, and to a lim- 
ited extent also for members of the house. The | 
senate is to be composed of thirty-three mem- 
bers—about the present number. Three of | 
them are to be elected by the State at large, and | 
the remaining thirty in ten districts. In the 
house they propose the principle of county 
representation, but in counties having more 
than one member the cumulative 
adopted. 


system is 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


State Constable Joseph Neenan of Cambridge | 
is under a cloud. He is charged with taking 
bribes, and his conduct is to be investigated. 

Miss A. C. Currier, twenty-five years old, | 
committed suicide at No. 10 Boylston place, Sat- | 
urday evening, by shooting herself through the | 
heart. She had just had a quarrel with her| 
lover who called at the house, which was prob- 
ably the occasion of the suicide. 

The New York Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
pany and the New England Mutual Life Insur- | 
ance Company have bought lots on Pearl and 
Milk streets, fronting upon the open square, op- 
posite the new postoflice, and propose to erect a 
fine block of buildings. The cost of the land 
alone is about $500,000. 

M4SS4CHTSETTS. | 

At the Ward-Biglin race in Springtield, | 
Tuesday. a good start was made, but Ward! 
stopped rowing and dropped his oars. It ap- | 
pears that he was attacked with vertigo. Biglin 
rowed over the course in 46.56, and won the | 

As one of the teams belonging to Stone's | 
circus was crossing the railro.d in Main street, | 
Natick, Wednesday morning, it was run into by | 
the 7.15 o'clock train, the engine striking one | 
of the leading horses and killing him. One | 
team had just crossed and this was following. 
Although the flagman was doing all he could to 








warn them of danger, still the driver pressed 


boarders have found mid-day a comfortable | - 


usual prices. 
wy and 1535 Washington street. 

WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 

prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 

luss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 





| dizziness, sleeplessness, melaacholy, constipation, 


flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others. For sale by all druggists. Price, $1 
per bottle, tt junezl 





THE DkSIGN of the physician who first discovered 
the method to extract from Kye its medicinal quali- 
ties was to benefit and assist nature in the removal 
of certain diseases. JAMES DINGLEY & CO.’s fa- 
mous EXTRACT OF RYE will do more to build up a 


| weekly constitution and strengthen the whole -ystem 


than Bourbon Whiskey, because it has no injurious 
qualities in it. Sold in large bottles at avery reason- 
able price by all Grocers and Druggists. 





THE ABSOLUTE PURITY of our Rhine, Moselle and 
Champagne Wines, a5 well as their GENUINE CHAR- 
ACTER, Will be established conclusively for any cus- 


tomer or yisitor. Evidence in writing, the judgment 


| of experts, and any practical test, will be offered. 


The severest scrutiny and the closest comparison 
is invited ' 

We know that we have the largest and most varied 
stock of Wines in the city. Our cellars are now filled 
and will repay a visit. We shall be pleased to show 
customers through them. 

The list is too extensive 
nary notice. 

For the best, soundest and 
Wines of all grades, visit our Weinstube. 
HARDT & Co.. Sl Washington $ street, 
up stairs. 


for the limits of an ordi- 


most delicious light 
M. ENGLE- 
Room Li. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
30STON.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 


All | that pays interest on deposits for each and every full | 


calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


|} tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


3m my3 
’ 


dress protection of depositors. 








BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The next School Year of this Institution will com- 
mence on TUESDAY, the 26th of August, 1873. The 
new building. with its situation, is unsurpassed. The 


the silvery folds of a Nantucket fog one may | cient and Modern Languages. All the departments | 
lose all sense of time, all thought of work, and | #" Mlled by able teachers, assisted by the most | 


Reference may be 
Apply for 


learned lecturers in the country. 
made to Rufus Anderson, LL.D., Boston. 


\ admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H, JOHN- 


SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
jylz Ett JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
! 
| 
| 
| 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ; 
Boston, July 14, 1873. 4 


MASSACHUSETTS FIVE PER CENT. GOLD | LADY BLAKE’S Rath Maxwell. 


BONDS, ! 
The Treasurer hereby gives notice that the Bonds 


| of the Commonwealth, issued under the provisions 


ot Chapter 355 of the Acts of the year Is71, and Chap- 

ter 346 of the Acts of the year 1873, have been pre- | 
pared, and that he is ready to dispose of the saine at | 
this office. Said Bonds are in pieces of one thousand | 
dollars each, coupon or registered, at the option of | 
the purchasers,dated July 1. 1873, payable twenty 

years after date at the Treasury, and bearing interest 


| at the rate of tive per cent. per annum, payable semi- 


CHAS. ADAMS, Jr., 
Treasurer. 


annually in gold. 
julyly tr 





CONTINUE I > OFFER. 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 


j 
i 
| 
' 
| 


| GREAT SLAUGHTER 


The head of this 
object, or mermaid, resembled exactly that of 


Sampson Almy, a prominent manufacturer of 


18 


REDUCTION! 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


Announce that they are closing vut 


THIS SEASON’S 


GRENADINES 


—AND— 


PACIFIC 
PERCALES 


AT 


1 z I-22 Cents per Yard. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER ST. 


july ls It 


SWISS WATCHERS. 


Eine Swiss 


Fresh Inportations 


Now opening and for sale low. Wholesale and Re- 


tail, at 


31 Temple Place. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & C0, 


| Unmatched Suits, 


| Whieh we HAVE REDUCED to Prices 
HUNTING WATCHES, Fak BELOW tHE cost 


| COATS FOR $5.00. 


73. 
NOTICE TO LADIES. 


| CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, ° 





| LARGE IMPORTATION of 


Oxidized Goods. 


RICH BELT CLASPS, 
HAIR PINS, BUTTONS, 
CHATELINES, ete., ete., 


PRICES CHARGED FOR SIMI- 
LAR GOODS. 


At HALF THE 


Alo, an Importation of 


Ladies’ Belts, 


In all the very Latest Modes. An elegant assortment. 


—ALSO— 


BLACK MONTURES--FRENCH 6000S." 


BLACK AND WHITE MONTURES. 


Fans. 


Paris Flowers, Jet Sprays, Wings, 
; Pompons, Hats, Bonnets & Frames. 


PRICES LESS THAN HALF REGULAR 
RATES. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


| julyly It 
WE HAVE 
A LARGE LOT OF G00DS, 


CONSISTING MOSTLY OF 





OF MAKING 
THEM. 


Former Price, $5.00 () $14.00, 


PANTS FOR $2.00 to $4.50. 
Former Price, $3.50 to $6.00. 

VESTS FOR $1.00 to $2,00. 
Former Price, $2.00 to $4.00, 


Also. many that quality and 
substantial make. but on account of being in styles 
just gone by are put at less than their real value to 


are of tine 


goods 


close. 





Close daily at5 P.M. Saturdays at 2 o'clock, 


jyly at 


INVESTMENT SECURI-|! 
TIES. | 
FOR THE INVESTMENT OF 
JULY DIVIDENDS, 


| 
' 
| 
WE ARE OFFERING THRE FOLLOWING 


DESIRABLE BONDS : | 


Boston & Maine R. R. 7s. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 7s. 
Eastern R. R. 7s. | 
Maine Central R. R, 7s. 
Boston & Albany R. R. 7s. 

Also, a desirable selection of | 
| 


STATE AND CITY BONDS, 


| At prices that will pay from 6 to % per) 
| cent. on the investment. 
| 





BREWSTER, SWEET & C0,, 


40 STATE STREET. 
zt 


ae | 
| | 
| | 


' 
| 
| No. 

| julyly 


shore is warmer and less invigorating, and in! course of study is comprehensive, embracing the An- | OSG@OOD’S LIBRARY OF 


NOVELS. 





PUBL ISIIED: 


EXPIATED. | 
| 
| 


| JUST 
| 
| 


A NOVEL. By the author of + Behind the Veil.’ 
“six Months Hence.” Paper, 75 ets. 
cloth, $1.25. 


i vol. ; 


SVo. 


“This striking work has so much of literature in it | 
jas to make it potable as a red-letter fact in the tietion | 
| of the day.”—London Morning Post. } 


“The stury is one of intense interest. and gives 
| epoaaiah of another powerful writer of fiction.” } 
| British Quarterly Rerier. | 
| These notices of six Months Hence” apply with | 
, equal force and pertinence to “Expiated.” which is | 
| an excellent novel for summer reading. 

! 


| FRESH NOVELS. 


Ropes of Sand. 75 cents. 


75 cents, 
| 


75 cents, ! 


Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 75 cents. 
GRAHAM'S Not Without Thorns. 
GABORIAU’s Mystery of Orcival. 
GABORIAU’s The Widow Lerouge. 
Not Easily Jealous. 


75 cents. 
75 cents, 


75 cents, 


*,* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO. 


julyly BOSTON. It | 
| 


- 
HAS ALL THE NEWS! 
—THE— 


SUNDAY TIMES. | 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 


! 
Onice ' 


Distributed by carriers in town. 
| 


13 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
jyly | 


| 


& CO. " | 


OFFER 


20 CASES MORE 


—UF— 


‘Those Yard-Wide, Closit 19-Out Sale. 


CAMBRICS 


12 1-2 Cents. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


201. | 


— 
| 


Geo. R. Brine & Co.’s 
SEMI-ANNUAL 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
EVERY YARD OF GOODS MARKED DOWN. | 


All Cassimeres from which we have been making 
Pantaloons to order during the season tor 215 
and $16. now selling for 

$12.00. 


All other Cassimeres marked down to 


$10.00. | 





| English Mixed Suits, made to order. 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


jyis It 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUS, 
CRAMPS. PAINS, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY. 
and is a delicious Summer beverage. It is prepared 
from the true Jamaica Ginger. combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is the 
largest, cheapest and best. 
100 will be paid for a bottie of any other Ginger 
if found to om it in fine flavor and purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. @ jply 


$35, S40, $45, 
| being a reduction of $8.00 to $10.00 a snit. | 
| Best scotch Mixed Suits, made to order, | 


$35.00. 


We still have a very fine a-sortment of the above | 
goods, and early purchasers can secure CHOICE | 
STYLES. 

For Reduced prices in the Beady-made anil 
| Gent’s Furnishing Goods Departments, -ce 
daily papers. 

We are marking down every article in our stock 
to day. ; 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO., 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 Washington Street. 201 
julyls tf 
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THE STANDARD. EMERSON & PALMER. $1.50 


j others who tind it difficult to procure Hats large 


| when offerect at 
, 


j makes it the Cheape-t and Best for City. seaside or 


FIRST 


For office and street Wear, mountain climbing, sea- 
side ranging, gunning. fishing aud country life gen- 
erally, the goods are 


MAGNIFICENT BARGAINS. 


besides our Vast stock of regular goods, to order, 
or ready-made, as usual. 


OAK HALL 
ONE-PRICE ESTABLISHMENT, 


G. W. Simmons & Son, 


32 and 34+ North Street. 
julyly It 


POPULAR 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


Por the Coming Musical Season. 


Unexcelled as a Collection of Church Music. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. PERKINS & BENTLEY. 
0, The Newest and Freshest of Subbath Senool 
Sony Looks, 

CHEERFUL VOICES. LO. EMERSON. 50. A 
very beautiful School Song Book. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, JOHANN SEKAUSS. $2.50. 
All the best Strauss Music. 
ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs. 32.50. 


200 Most attractive pieces, 
CLARKE'S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS for 
Heed Organs, Piano and Violin. 


EMERSON'S CMANTS and RESPONSES. 
alin 


DR.STREETER'S VOICE BUILDING, §1.50 


Suld everywhere. Sent, post-paid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


julyly tf 
MALAGA 


STRAW HATS! 


Received from our Mr. Simmons, Jr., 


LARGE LOT OF THESE 


Durable Hats for the Seaside, 
AT RETAIL. 


25 


Only Cents Each. 


Also We have just received and added to our Hat 
Department a SELECTED LOT ot 


THE CELEBRATED 
Yeddo Straw Hats, 


In large and extra large sizes. suited to professional 


men With heads of the Web-terian mould, and all 


enough to be worn with comfort. This Hat possesses 


the wlvantages of lightness and ventilation, and 


75 CENTS, 


Or Half the Regular Price. 


Country. 


200 Japanese Umbrellas. 

1000 Manila Hammocks plain orcol $2.75. 
Bathing Suits and Caps. 

Boy's Sailor Suits for the Seashore. 
Ladies’ Bathing Suits and Bathing Shoes. 


MUCH UNDER PRICE. 
Also a Fresh Stock of the celebrated 
East India Cobiaand Pyjoinahs, or Sleeping 
Suits, made from the pure Ponjee Silk. 
Yachting Flannel Suits. 
All Styles Linen Suits. 
Linen “Ulster? Duster for travellers. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAT. I IAI oF 
julylz tf 


THE 


NARRAGANSETT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


THE 


CITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
AND THE 


NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, 


CONTINUE BNSINESS. AS USUAL, AT THEIR 
BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 27 state Street. 


JOHN W. PORTER, 


Have just RECEIVED’and will sell at RETAIL, a 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


ENTERTAINMENTS, 
THE !THIRD 
SELECT SUNDAY 


EVENING EXCURSION 


—AND— 


SACRED CONCERT 


On the green at LONG ISLAND. 
ON SUNDAY, JULY 20th, 1873. 





_A Cakp.—The Boston Bay Steamboat and Land 
Company, grateful for the patronage accorded their 
new undertaking, have again engaged the 


METROPOLITAN BAND! (25 Pieces,) 


And will proceed, by STEAMER STAMFORD, to 
Long I<land,. 


ON SUNDAY, JULY 20th, 1873, 
At 7 o'clock, P. M. 


Concert two hours. ¥Returning, arrive at Boston 
alo P.M. ‘ , r 


#e REMEMBER THE CHANGE OF TIME. 


Boat leaves Lewis Wharf, Atlantic Ave., at 
P.M. punctually. 


ROUND TRIP AND CONCERT.............. $1.00, 


NEW ROUTES. 
CONSOLIDATED , 
EASTERN & MAINE CENTRAL 

RAILROAD LINE. 


ROUND TRIP EXCURSION TICKETS are issued 


to the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
STATE OF MAINE, 


AND— 


MARITIME PROVINCES, 


VIA 


RAIL AND STEAMERS, 


For circulars and information call at 


134 Washington Street., 


BOSTON. 


J. PRESCOTT, 
Sup’t E. R. R. 


GEO. F. FIELD. 
Gen’l Pas’r Agt. 


C. F. HATCH, 
Gen’! Manager. 


Boston, July 16, 1873. julyly 





REMOVAL! 


JOHN ROESSLE’S 
LAGER-BEER DEPOT 


IS REMOVED TO 


No. 472 Washington Street, 
VPPOSITE BOYLSTON MARKET, 

| 
AND OVER GAUi’S CELEBRATED BREAD AND (¢ AE 


“fe STORE. 
julyiy 5 


WHITE'S 
SPECIALTY 


FoR 


DYSPEPSIA! 


PiTrsToN, Me., April 17. 
Mr. H.G. Witrre :— I take pleasure in giving you 
the following certifleate: My wife, Mrs. H.C. Lord, 
during last winter, Was atlicted with Dyspepsia in 
the most obstinate form. After trying several phy- 
sicians and various remedies without relief,’ saw 
your Specialty advertised, and without gny other in- 
ducement gave ita trial. Aner taking two bottles oniy 
it produced the desired effect. 1 cheerfully recom 
mend it, therefore, as an excellent medicine for the 
stomach, and deem it my duty to give you this tes*i- 


menial, CHARLES k. LORD. 





CoLUMBUs, Miss., June 1. 
1 take pleasure in commending White's Specialty 
for Dyspepsia to the public. L haye tested its merits, 
and found i¢ more efficacious than any medicine 
prescribed or patented for that disease. 
Rk. F. HUDSON. 
Endorsed by 5.'T. Magn, Southern Express Compa- 
ny, and C. FE. Daucy, Columbus, Miss. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


junezl tf 
__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Yo. 2-3 O F BO S::F 6 -N 


j 

4 
s PUBLIC SCHOOLS---MALE TEACHERS 
WANTED. 








Applications, in writing only, with testimonials, for 
the positions of Sub-master and Usher in the Lin- 
coln (Grammar, School will be received by the un- 
dersigned, at the City Hall, until July 30th. Salary 
of Sub-master. $2000 and $2400; of Usher, $1700 and 
$2000—for the first. and the second and subsequent 


years, respectively. 
BARNARD CAPEN. 
secretary of the School Committee. 





july ly 2t 
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ROXBURY BRANCH OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 





The delivery of books from this BRANCH and from 
the FELLOWES ATHENAUM (the two now forming # 
sin tle library), will begin inthe building on Millmont 
street, July i6th (WEDNESDAY), at 9 o'clock, A.M. 
The Reading Room for Periodicals now contains 
nearly 60 different magazines, and is open on Sundays 
after 2 o'clock, P.M. 
All persons having received cards, either at the 
Central Library or at the other Branches, can use 
those cards in drawing out books, except the books 
of the Fellowes Atheneum. which can only be drawn 
out on acard issued at this Branch, and thi card will 
be given in exchange for cards issued elsewhere, or 
will also be given to persons registering at this 
Branch tor the first time, under the provisions of the 
Library’s rules. 
All cards entitle the holders to the use of the BaTEs 
HALL of the Central Library, and Bates Hall books 
will be delivered if requested at the several Branches. 
JUSTIN WINSOR, 
Superintendent. 


jylo lt 
Bie 3.8 2". 


,IT Y OF 
/ 
GENERAL LAWS AND RESOLVES. 


Notice is hereby given that copies of the GENERAL 
LAWS AND RESOLVES, passed by the Legislature of 
Massachu-etts during the session for 1873. can be 
obtained by citizens desiring them at the several 
Police Stations in this city, and at the City Clerk's 
Office, City Hall. s. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
julylz at 
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IMPORTANT TO WATER-TAKERS USING 
HAND HOSE. 


Owing to the reckless manner in which Cochituate 
water is used by the aid of hand hose, and the con 
sequent reduced level of the water at Chestaut Hi!l 
Re-ervoir. the Water Board have issued orders to 
shut off the water from the premises of all those 
reported as using the hose at other than the pre- 
scribed hours. 

By order of the Board. 
WM. F. DAVIS, Water Registrar. 
2t 





July 12, 1x73. 


Wek sce eee 2 BOS OR: 
PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 





An examination of candidates tor admission to the 
Public Latin school will be held at the school house, 
Bedford street, TUESDAY, Sept. 5, beginning at 
o'clock, A.M. Each candidate for admission must be 
at least twelve year- old. He must be able to read 
English correctly and fluently, to spell all words of 
common occurrence, and to write well and readily 
from dictation; must understand mental arithmetic, 
the simple rules of written arith ic, with redacti 

and fractions, both vulgar and decimal; must be able 
to explain the terms most used io geography, and to 
state the leading facts,and must have a sufficient 
knowledge of English grammar to parse common 
rose. Each candidate from a Grammar schoal is ta 
ring a certificate of age from his father or guardian, 
and of goed moral character from the master of the 
school. Every other applicant is to bring these cer- 
tificates, and a certificate from a physician that he 











AGENT. has been vaccinated. 
julyd rts jyl2 2 FRANCIS GARDNER, Head-master. 
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JULY 19, 1873. 
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J. F. PAUL & CO. 


LUMBER WHAR\ ES, 





H 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


CHAS. 
---604 and 606--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


FURNITURE! 
Extension of Washington Street 
to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. We offer the 
Stock contained therein at 


EXTREMELY 


THE COMMONWEA 











Politics, 


PUB 





| As I was leading the old mare to drink, - 

| "She kicked, and killed me quicker'n a wink. 

' Ona tombstone in South Carolina is the fol- 
» lowing beautiful tribute to departed worth :— 

| «‘Here lies the boddy of Robert Gordin, 
Mouth almighty, and teeth ackordin’, 
Stranger, tread lightly over this wonder, s 
os kin alan Save Sa If he opens his mouth you are gone by eres 

i ‘ enjoy iet. eleg' j- | But he who loved ker too well to drea An inscription on a monument in East Ten- 
iat of big i 3 visste Cousens whe uae | The sweet, the stately and beautiful dead, | nessee zor % up with the following touching 

‘ y » He lit his lamp and took his key | obituary :— 

ida irsageennesstin ion oe And turned a Alone again “4 and she. | She lived a life of virtue, and died of the 
He and she; but she would not speak, _cholera morbus, caused by eating green fruit, 


& i i »e the auie 4k. |in the hope of a blessed immortality, at the 
Though he kissed in the old place the quiet cheek. carly age of 21 years, 7 months and 16 days! 


And there was silence, and nothing there 


i triotism during the rebellion made 
Se eee ces | But silence, and scents of eglantere, 


her name more pleasantly familiar to us than 
that of any other living woman. It was many And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary. 

years ago that she established those delightful | And they said, ‘‘As a lady should lie lies she. 
little tea and eake Saturday morning receptions | 4 44 they held their breath as they left the room 
and Thursday evening soirees at her house in | With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and | 
Boston. Many noted people—dear to us through | gloom. — 
their works—were proud to call Mrs. Otis their | 


Ancient and Modern Women. 
THE CONTROLLERS OF THE WORLD. 


Hypatia, the Greek philosopher and religious 
martyr, Zenobia, the beautiful but unfortunate 
Palmyrian queen, and Aspasia, the companion 
and competitor of Pericles, and of whom Mad- 
ame de Stael says: “She is a model of female 
loveliness, an Alexander of heroism,” are 
scarcely prototypes of any of the women 0 
more modern times. Yet the history of the 
last and present centuries furnishes many in- 
stances of notable women who have made their 
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influences felt in the affairs of their time. The 
character of that influence, and to what good 
end, are not always apparent, but the fact and 
the magnitude are undoubted. 

Mme. de Pompadour probably furnishes the 
most notable example that can be found in any 
age or country of what an education intended 
merely for show, in conjunction with woman's 
tact, can accomplish. Of obscure parentage, she 
was adopted and educated by a rich financier, 
and married her cousin, Le Normay l’Elioles, 
who was said to be a man of whom any woman 
might be proud, and who loved her devotedly. 
She, however, left her husband to enjoy the 
royal favor of Louis XV., who made her the 
Marquise de Pompadour. She became the close 
friend and political adviser of the king; the un- 
doubted Premier of France—appointing minis- 
ters, embassadors, generals, and maintaining 
correspondence with foreign courts. ‘The royal 
council convened in her boudoir. Maria Ther- 

“esa, for political ends, addressed her as ‘‘ma 
cousine.” Her extravagance knew no limit: 
she lightened the king’s treasury during her 
short reign by over $150,000,000. She died at 
about forty-five, at the zenith of her power. This 
woman acquired and held her influence by sheer 
force of what might be called surface-fascina- 
tion, her education having been of the orna- 
mental type, expressly confined to music, elo- 
cution and drawing. She possessed great beauty 
of face and figure, and cultivated dress as a fine 
art. In temperament cold, heartless and ambi- 
tious, every grace of face and person was made 
subservient to some selfish purpose. Her chief 
power undoubtedly lay in the skillful handling 
of her forces to meet the demands of the vacil- 
lating king. 

Among the women famous for beauty, wit 
and want of modesty in the time of Louis XIV., 
Ninon de l’Enclos was the most notorious. 
Though openly depraved, she was not entirely 
excluded from the higher ranks of society. The 
young son of Madame de Sevigne was said to 
have been as enamoured of Ninon when she was 
fifty-four years old as was his father in his youth. 
She is said to have preserved her beauty and 
appearance of youth to the last. 

Madanie de Stael was one of the French wo- 
men who did not rule society or fascinate by her 
beauty or vices. She amused herself at the 
early age of eleven by writing comedies and 
tragedies. She was the first leader of society 
both during and after the empire. Her fine 
mind, popularity as an authoress, and unwilling- | 


weld. 


ters. 





ness to join his party, incurred Napoleon’s | causing the 
hatred, and he never ceased in his persecutions | ature 
of her so long as he had the power to annoy. | to be i 
Banished from Paris by order of the emperor, | curing accuracy. 


Love anp tHE Lover.—(By the late F. W. 


she was an exile for ten years, and friends who | 
visited her were exiled. The last four years of | 
her lite were the most brilliant of her career. | Lori 
The Restorationists hailed with eagerness the 
return of the talented daughter of the min- 
ister of the last of the Bourbons; the newspa- 
pers were delighted to have a few words from 
the author of ‘‘Corinne.” Her rooms were 
thronged with the representatives of political 
and literary liberty of the day. Wellington, 
Chateaubriand, Lafayette, Blucher, came to her 
as to the center of political movement. Canova 
represented art, and Madame Recamier—still 
radiant at six-and-thirty — beauty. Hers was 
the reign of intellect. 

Madame Recamier was the greatest beauty in 
France during the Empire. Among the earliest | 
tributes to her beauty were those of thé two 
Bonapartes—the Emperor and his brother Lu- 
cien. The first eight years of the present cen- | 
tury were the period of Madame Recamier’s 
reign as a social sovereign. Refusing to be- 
come a member of the Emperor’s household, 
and becoming a too-attractive feature in the | 
Paris saloons, she was also banished. Canova, 
the great sculptor, once attempted to give her 
a pleasant surprise by displaying two busts 
secretly modeled after her likeness; but the | 
beautiful work of Canova was not good enough | 
for the vain Frenchwoman, and she could not | 
conceal her chagrin even before the great artist. | 
Madame Recamier was not a woman of pro- | 
found mind. She was a great flirt, and she lived | 
to enjoy life. But her society was composed as | 
much of literary and political celebrities as of | 
the merely fashionable people of Paris. The | 
probable secret of her late success, socially, lay | 
as much in that charm of manner, and perfect | 

* ease and grace in conversation, naturally ac- | 
quired in her five-and-twenty years of continued | 
good society, as in her beauty. Another ele- 
ment of her influence was that apparent sym- | 
pathy for the opinions and feelings of others 
which led her to treat every one as if they were 
of the utmost importance to her—a manner 
which brought her many friends, even among | 
men and women vastiy superior to her in in- | 
tellect. It is a curious phase in the history ned 





ganized. 


vember, 


Science anp Inpustry.—Stable Colors.— 
Prof. Chevreul, the eminent chemist, has com- 
municated to the French Academy of Sciences 
the result of a series of experiments made by 
him to determine the stability of modern colors 
used for dyeing silks, damasks, and similar fab- 
rics, and again declared, as he had some years 
ago, that serious injury would result to this 
branch of the silk manufactare of France un- 
less measures were taken to correct the evil. 
The blue colors that are produced by indigo 
M. Chevreul finds to be stable, while Prussian 
blue resists moderately the action of air and 
light, but not soap; scarlet and carmines, pro- 
duced by cochineal and lac-dye, are lasting; 
the most stable yellows on silk are produced by 


Of course even the best qualities of 


dyes may fail through mis:nanagement in the 
processes of their application. ; : 

Power-Brakes on Ratlroads.—It is a singu- 
lar fact that notwithstanding power-brakes—op- 
erated from the locomotive—are a very old in- 
vention they were never adopted on any rail- 
road in the United States until about three or 
four years ayo. 
granted in this country was in 1847, and the to- 
tal number up to the close of last year was fifty- 
nine; but more patents for this article were 
granted in the single year 1872 than in all the 
years previous since the Patent Office was or- 
In England, from 1840 to 1866, there 
were patented twenty-two electric brakes; from 
1833 to 1865, twenty hydrostatic brakes; thirty 
pneumatic brakes, trom 1838 to 1866; and four 
steam brakes from the year 1836 to 1866. 
it is safe to say that only a comparatively few 
of these many devices have realized any valua- 
ble purpose. 

Variations of Thermometers.—M. Tellier 
has been making investigations as to the cause 
of variations in the indications of thermome- 


The first power-break patent 


He concludes that the temperature o 


melting ice, as determined usually, cannot be 
relied upon to fix the zero of a thermometer ac- 
curately, and hence we have a slight so-called 
variation of the zero point. 
thermumeters that could be obtained in Paris 
were tested, and but one indicated the zero ac- 
curately, the others ranging trom 0.1 degree to 
0.4 degrees above in their indications. 
method of determination proposed is to immerse 
a vessel of waterin a refrigerating mixture, and 
thus cooling the water to about 4 degrees,-im- 
mersing the thermometers, and by a slight jar 
water to solidity, when the temper- 


Seven of the bes 


will be exactly 0 degree. This appear 


ng.)—[The family of the brilliant youn 


writer, Frederick W. Loring, who was slain by 
the Apaches near Wickenburg, Arizona, in No- 
while serving with Lieutenant 
Wheeler's expedition, have recovered the effects 
|that were on his person when he fell. 
pocket-book, along with some unfinished sketch- 
es, were the following graceful verses. ]— 


1871, 


Do you ask me, starry eyes, 
To describe the lover true? 
Wonder not at my surprise, 
Who should know as weil as you. 
Think of all that you have seen, 
All the lovers that have been; 
He is true whose love is shown, 
For her sake, and not his own. 
What he does, he does alone; 
Yet he hopes it wins her thought; 
All that in his soul has grown, 
To her sovereign feet is brought; 
To his soul her image clings ; 
She seems woven ip all things ; 
And each thought that in him stirs 
Is not for his sake, but hers. 
For her sake he wili endure, 
For her sake will sacrifice ; 
Bravely bearing, her love sure, 
Censure, slander, scorn, advice. 
If another wins her heart, 
Sadly he will from her part; 
Sadly, bravely, true love is, 
For her sake and not for his. 
This is the true lover sweet— 
True as ever I am true; 
For my love is ail complete, 
Perfect since it comes from you. 
Darling, yet ‘tis not true—no! 
For I could not let you go; 
I must keep you where you’ve grown, 
For my sake and for your own. 
For your own, because I love 
More than other can; 
More than ever love could move 
Heart of any former man. 
Look at me and then agree, 


But 


The 


a simple and really scientific plan of se- 


In his 


this flirt that the older she grew the more de- 
voted became her admirers. Chateaubriand, 


H None have ever loved like me; 
For whatever I may do 


He and she; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called her the name she loved ere- 
while. 

He and she; still she did not move 

To any passionate whisper of love. 

Then he said, ‘‘Cold lips and breast without 
breath, 

Is there no voice? no language of death? 
‘‘Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 

But to heart and soul distinct, intense? 

“See, now; I will listen with soul, notear, 
What was the secret of dying, dear? 

‘“‘Was it the infinite wonder of all 

That you ever could let life’s flower fall? 

“‘Or was it the greater marvel to feel 

The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

‘Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams sank downward that sleep? 
‘‘Did life roll back its record, dear? 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 
‘‘And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so what a wisdom love is? 

‘“, perfect dead! O dead most dear! 

I hold the breath of my soul to hear! 

*T listen as deep as to horrible hell, 

As high as to heaven, and you do not tell! 
‘*There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet. 

“T would tell you, if I were dead, 

And ‘twere your hot tears on my brow shed. 

“TI would say, though the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 

‘You should notask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all deaths was the chiefest surprise ; 
“The very strangest and suddenest thing 

Of all surprises dying must bring.” 

Ah, foolish world! Oh, most kind dead! 

f Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe what he heard her say, 
With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way! 
t| ‘*The utmost wonder is this! I hear, 
And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear; 
‘And am your angel, who was your bride, 
And know that though dead I have never died.” 


Curt Corresponpence. — Lord Berkeley 
wishing to apprise the Duke of Dorset of his 
changed condition, wrote: ‘‘Dear Dorset: I 
have just been married, and am the happiest 
dog alive.—Berkeley.” His interesting news 
being acknowledged with: ‘‘Dear Berkeley: 
Every dog has hisday.—Dorset.” Mr. Kendall, 
sometime Uncle Sam’s Postmaster-General, 
wanting some information as to the source of a 
river, sent the following note to a village post- 
master: “Sir: This department desires to 
know how far the Tombigbee river runs up ?— 
Respectfully yours,” &c. By return mail came : 
‘Sir: The Tombigbee does not run up at all; 
it runs down.—Very respectfully, yours,” &c. 
Kendall not appreciating his subordinate’s hu- 
mor, wrote again: ‘‘Sir: Your appointment as 
postmaster is revoked; you will turn over the 
funds, &c., pertaining to your office to your suc- 
cessor.” Not at all disturbed by his summary 
dismissal, the postmaster replied: ‘‘Sir: The 
revenues for this office for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30 have been ninety-five cents; its expen- 
diture, same period, for tallow candles and 
twine, $1.05. I trust my successor is instruct- 
ed to adjust the balance.” His superior ofticer 
was probably as much disgusted with his precise 


s 


g 


Reader, ‘Go thou and do likewise.’” 
In a town in Connecticut a man died who 
had a large wen on the top of his head, and his 
tombstone bore the following tribute to his 
memory, and also to the wen :— 
‘Our father lies beneath the sod; 

His spirit’s gone unto his God; 

We never more shall hear his tread, 

Nor see the wen upon his head.” 
Robert Kemp ordered the following iines to 
be placed on the tombstone of his beloved part- 
ner :— ‘*She once was mine, 
But now, oh, Lord 
I her to Thee resign, 
and remain your obedient, humble servant, 
Robert Kemp.” 





NEWS OUTLINE, 
[INCLUDING DEFERRED ITEMS. ] 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the eminent chemist, 
has become an inmate of an insane asylum. 
James Sharp, of Watertown, the oldest chor- 
ister at the last peace jubilee, died Monday 
week, aged nearly 8+. 
Boston spent $4000 .or free soup for the poor, 
last. year, and $41,000 for ‘‘refreshments” for 
the city government. 
The Shawmut avenue Baptist church society 
have voted to erect a church on the corner of 
Celumbus avenue and West Chester park at a 
cost ot $100,000. The site the society own, hav- 
ing recently purchased it for $70,000. The 
cost of furnishing the church will be about $25,- 
000. The Tremont Temple society still hope 
to get its pastor, Rev. Dr. Lorimer, at their free 
tabernacle. 
The wife of Robert Kilpatrick, residing at 
33 Warwick street, died suddenly at about six 
o’clock Friday evening. From the fact that the 
couple have had frequent violent quarrels, and 
that Kilpatrick had often been seen by the 
neighbors brutally beating the wife, it is sus- 
pected her death was caused by maltreatment. 
A physician viewed the body and found numer- 
ous black and blue spots upon it, which he de- 
clared the result of blows. Kilpatrick has been 
arrested. Bath were hard drinkers. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics As 
sociation have disbursed $4998 to 47 benefi- 
ciaries during the year, and $5000 have been 
appropriated for the coming year. 

In the Lawrence police court, on Tuesday, a 
woman caused a rumseller to be convicted for 
selling rum to her husband, and the judge took 
occasion to say that he wished every woman 
who had a drunken husband would follow his 
destroyer up in the same manner; she would 
have the judge’s sympathy. 

The pastor of a Baptist church in Berkshire 
county, on Sunday week, noticing alarge number 
of sleepers in his congregation, stopped mid- 
way in his sermon, gave a brief reproof for 
their drowsiness, and omitting the benediction 
and the communion that were to follow, closed 
his Bible, took his hat and walked out of the 
church, leaving his hearers in their pews. 
Those hearers will probably keep awake next 
time, after such a lesson as that. 


July, the lightning struck the Old South church 
and stunned Rev. Mr. Abbott, who was deliver- 
ing an oration, and also Mr. Carter, the tenor 





correspondent as the American editor who, 
writing to a Connecticut brother: *‘Send full 
| particulats of the flood”’—meaning an inunda- 
tion at that place—received for reply: ‘You 
will find them in Genesis.” A good specimen 


commissariat officer named Brown from a Col. 
Boyd, which could scarcely have been couched 
in fewer words than: ‘‘Brown :—Beef.—Boyd.” 
The Colonel receiving his supplies with a note 
running: ‘‘Boyd :—Beef.—Brown.” 

Talleyrand acknowledged a pathetic letter 
from a lady friend announcing her widowhood, 
with a note of two words: ‘‘Ifelas! Madame!” 
And when the easily-consoled dame wrote not 
very long afterwards soliciting his influence on 
behalf of an officer she was about to marry, he 
merely replied: ‘‘Ho! ho! Madame!” More 
satisfactory to the recipiant was Lord Eldon’s 
note to his friend Dr. Fisher, of the Charter- 
house: ‘Dear Fisher: I cannot, to-day, give 
you the preferment for which you ask. Your 
sincere friend.— Eldon. 
it you yesterday.” Pleasant to all parties con- 
cerned was the correspondence between the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Cork: 


“Pear York: Stanhope is ordained.—Cork.” 
When a member of Lord North’s administra- 
tion, Fox one night took the liberty of walking 
into one lobby while his chief went into the 
other. As he sat on the ministerial bench the | 


of Yankee brevity is the order received by a 


(Turn over)—I gave | 


“Dear Cork: Please ordain Stanhope.—York.” | 


of the choir. Both recovered in a few minutes. 
|The church was not materially damaged. The 
| dwelling of Joseph Richardson was also struck, 
| with other buildings. It was the most violent 
| shower experienced in Andover for fifty years. 
Greenfield was visited Friday morning with 
| the most destructive fire that has occurred there 
| for years. It was discovered at about half-past 
two in the upper rear portion of Hollister & 
| Pond’s building. The building was entirely 
destroyed, with another wooden structure ad- 
joining. ‘The total loss was over $30,000, and 
the insurance about $25,000. A man named 
Hicks, sleeping in the building, was somewhat 
| burned, but escaped without serious injury. 
| Nine firms were burned out. 
Last week Tuesday a boy about twelve years 
of age, named George Edward Curtain, who 
was living with his uncle, Maurice Lane, a rail- 
road laborer in West Acton, enticed the little 
three-old son of the latter, named Maurice, 
| into the woods and beat him with a club so 
| severely that he died Thursday. Curtain fled 
{when the child was discovered, but was after- 
| ward arrested in East Cambridge, and held for 
/examination. The boy came from New York 
about a year ago, and has previously borne a 
| bad character. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

An attempt was made Tuesday night to throw 
the Boston express train off the track near Sun- 
cook. Two men were seen placing ties upon 


During a heavy shower in Andover, Fourth of 


SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and h2alth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydfants, and Si 5 
Floorings, Stalls &e. 7 rr nee 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all 8 

strength and prevention from decay are sbecluvcly 
necessary, both for safety and economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce has proved trom TWENTY TO 
THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 


state. 
CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Constantly on hand or furnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


F. PAUL & CO. 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 

TEN_REASONS FOR SELECTING 

LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOM 
First. Land suitable for building purposes i 
cheaper than at any p : Phi : 
on be a any other place an equal distance 
Second. The quality of the dwellings now bui 
better than in any village in the Cacamnnneenie man 
the restrictions placed upon all wil! keep them so. 
Third, The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the “blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 

Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is high in 
respect to morals and social and intelleetual qualities 
which renders any place desirable as a residence. 
Fifth. The prospect both of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 
Strth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
amile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 
Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 
_Lighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of x mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. 
Ninth. It is only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 
of Boston itself. , 
Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
PASS FOR THREE YEARS to and trom Boston, to 
every one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 
resident there. 
Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 

Boston. 
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THE SEA-SHORE! 


SUMMER RESORT 


—AT— 


HYANNIS, 


—ON THE— 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDs, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
500N as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 
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“THE AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & 6O,, 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 
may3l 


3m 
BELFAST 


GINGER ALE. 
MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Ale, Porter, 
Cider and Lager Beer, 

MAKE A SPECIALTW 


—OF— 


ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE, 


—AND ALSO OF— 


GINGER ALE, 
which is distinguished for its richness and fulness of 
avor. 


4a7-Orders from dealers and families supplied with 
promptness, and 


At Lowest Prices! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 





South Shore of Cape Cod. 


The Hyannis Land Company, owning extensive 
tracts of land, embracing high Bluffs, undulating 
Hills, and several miles of Beach on the south shore 
of Barnstable, offer for sale Sea-shore Lots. Houses 
and new Cottages very attractively located. 

Hyannis is 75 miles from Boston, and is one of the 
pronaeatent villages of the Cape, and easily reached 

yy railroad. 


embracing other villages on the coast, and also Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and the Nantucket and Vineyard 
Sounds. z 

The prevailing winds are mild and invigorating 
from the southwest, over Vineyard Sound, and the 
waters are much warmer than those on the north 
shore. The bathing is excellent, and safe for ladies 
and children. Pleasant drives. good boating and 
fishing add to the attractions of the place. 

Visitors will tind churches, telegraph and post- 
offices, banks and good hotels, and every convenience 
for summer residence. The Iyanough ftouse, owned 
by the Company, is near the railroad station, and 
conducted by Mr. N. H. Peakes, late of the Standish 
House. South Duxbury. At ‘Hyannis Port,” where 
many buildings are being built, the Hallett House, 
owned, and to be kept on the European plan, by Mr. 
Gideon Hallett, on the Companvy’s land, will soon be 
opened. Prices of board at both hotels moderate. 

The tots offered for sale are large. and vary in 
price from $150 to 3600, and will be sold on easy 
terms. 

This resort is one of the most quiet, health-giving 

and enjoyable on the New-England coast. 
Persons wishing to examine the lots, with refer- 
ence to purchasing, can obtain tickets over the Old 
Colony Railroad from Boston, at reduced rates, at 
the Land Company’s office. 

For special information, reference may be made to 
JAMES GRAY, the Company’s agent, 25 Tremont 
Row. or to RUSSELL STURGIS, agent at Hyannis. 

Plans of cottages at office of A. R. ESTY, Archi- 


) From the “Heights.” owned by the | 
Company, there is a magnificent Lind and sea View, | 


Howard Atheneum Building, 


may3l 9 HOWARD STREET, Boston. 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS. OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 
again order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
mayl0 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 


mayl7 tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN S8ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S8—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. junel4 


ro 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


‘ WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may3 


Fans! Fans! Fans! 
FROM AUCTION, 
Great Bargains! 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT. PATTERNS 


—AT— 


FRED. A, GREEN’S, 


521 Washington Street. 


june2l 6t 


BANKERS. 


K!IDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. x 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf june7 


, ~~ 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic. being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purityis uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securel 
ea It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 

LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


may3 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 


—SPECIALTY— 


HOUSE, STORE. BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
ND 


TADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE A) 


IMPROVED MOSQUITO SCREENS, 
TALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 

MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
'P TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 


CLEANSED 


ae ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 
604 and 606 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE. tt 


SEIZED GOODS. 


DIsTRICT OF BosToN AND CHARLESTOWN. } 
Custom House, July 8, 1873.) 
In conformity with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress. approved April 2, 1844, and the Act of 
July 18, 1866, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby 
given that the following described goods, wares and 
merchandise have been seized for violation of the 
revenue laws, and are detained in public store at 
this port; and persons’tlaiming the same are request- 
ed to appear and make claims within (20) twenty 
days from the date of this publication. 
THOMAS KUSSELL, Collector. 


March 7. 1872—Seven (7) Boxes Cigars. Mary Allerton. 
March 18, 1872—Twenty-six (26) Bottles Gin. Sch. Alice 
Myrick. 
May 20, 1872—One (1) Bag Coffee, Sch. Alice Myrick. 
June &, 1872—2 Rolls Carpeting, | Bbl. cont’g China 
Set. Ship Gettysburg. 
June 10, 1872—1000 Cigars, Ship Ceylon. 
July 6, 1872—3 Lace Shawls, | Silk Scarf. 2 Silk Hand- 
kerchiefs, Steamer New England. 
July 16, 1872—2 Bbls. Molasses. Brig Rosella. 
Jan. &, 1873—300 Cigars. Ship Pegarus, lloilo. 
Feb. 21, I873—500 Cigars, Brig Java. 
May 19, 1873—300 Cigars, Barque Annie, Matanzas. 
June 2, 1873—Six (6) Bottles Rum. 
All for violation of Act of 1799. Sec. 6x. 
March 5, 1872—500 Cigars, Brig Cherub. 
June 10, 1872—2 Boxes (1000) Cigars, Ship Importers 
June 21, 1872—3650 Cigars, Brig Jane E. 
_ 17, 1872— 1800 Cigars, Barque Jennie, Buenos 
Ayres. 
Dec. 16, 1872—4 Boxes Cigars, Ship Sonora, Manilla. 
April 16, 1873, 1000 Cigars. Brig O. C. Clary, Havana. 
June 5, 1873, 450 Cigars. Barque Kepler. 
June 16, 1873—150 Bunches Cigarettes, Brig Giles Lor- 
ing. Havana. 
June 19, 187—31 Bol. cont’g 12 Box Brandy, 12 Whis- 
key, and 300 Cigars, Steamer Alhambra. 

All for violation of Act of July 28, 1866, Sec. 1. 
April 2, 1872—1100 Cigars, Brig May Flower. 
April 10, IS72—23. Pieces Flax and Cotton Tape, 3 
*ieces Worsted Tape, Steamer Palmyra. 
Oct. 5, 1871—2 Gold Vest Chains, 5 setts Brooches and 


o 


) i —3 Packages Lead Pencils (12 gross). 
June 1, Is72—3 Bot. Gin and 3 Bot. Wine. Steamer 
Tiber. 
June 6, 1872—One (2) Bag Sugar, Brig Daisy Boynton. 
June 13. 1872—1100 Cigars. 
. —33 Bottles Brandy. 
—One (1) Black Silk Dress Pattern. 
72—Twenty (20) Bottles Brandy, Sch. Annie. 
72—3 Bags Sugar, Sch. J. Bickmore. 
fards Brown Silk, SUin’r Sumaria. 
2 Pieces Wool Cloth, 2 Pairs stockings, 
Steamer Commerce. 
Nov. 20, 1872—6 Bottles Brandy, Steamer New Bruns- 
wick. 
Noy. 23, 1872—1 Box Cigars, Steamer New York. 
Dec. 30, 1872—53 Cigars. ; 
Feb. 7, 1873—1 Cask Gin. 

“ « « —1 Bag Coffee, Ship Freydis. 
2 Bot. Gin, 1 Bot. Whiskey «1 Bot. Brandy. 
March 14, 1873—200 Cigars, Sch. C. A. Higgins. 

All for violation of Act of 1799. Sec. 50. 
yg 13, 1872—Two (2) Tubs Butter, Sch. Harvest 


72—4000 Cigars. Barque Alexandria. 
72—18 Bottles Brandy, Sch. Gladiator. 
June 20, 1863—2 Trunks, | Bag Cigars (5300), Brig 
Lititia. 

All for violation of Act of 1799 Sec. 24. 
Noy. 3, 1872—1 Astracan Cap and 1 Pair Gloves, for 
violation of Act of July 18, 1866, Sec. 4. 
April 17, 1873—3 Pieces Velvet. Steamer Siberia, for 
violation of Act of 1799, Sec. 46. Bt julyl2 


HALL’S 
SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 


With a Capital of Half a Million 
Dollars, 


Has a reputation worth ten times that 

amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 

don’t amount to one quarter of one per~ 
cent. a 

Look out for Counterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 


Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar Proof. 
4t 
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PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Also, 


verging on eighty, infirm, tottering, and with | Is because I live in you. 
one foot in the grave, offered Madame Recamier | mg 3 5 
his hand, and she, avearly seventy, and wholly | Kiss, and so shut speech sides , 
blind, had the good sense to refuse him. She pe Ww hen old age our life has spent, 
died of cholera in 1549. Pwill be time enough to say, 

Montagu House, London, is one of the land- . What is love in argument. 
marks of modern society. To Mrs. Montagu’s | For the present all stars shine ; 
entertainments crowded the scholar and the | on axe here; wae you are aries 
politician, the wit, the critic, the orator. It was | Love makes light, and song, and flowers, 
at the meeting of the literati at this house that | For whose sake? Dear love, for ours. 
the sobriquet ‘blue stocking,” so long applied | se ee 
to literary women, originated. It scans oth al “WARRINGTON if Sox — Hipine-PLace.— 
remark upon the stockings of Dr. Stillingfleet— | “*Manomet Povnt."—That part of South Ply- 
that learned divine being ai oddity anda sloven. mouth more particularly known a She ‘T get 
A foreigner present cricd: ‘*Les bas bleus!” | |S still the finest part of what is. one of the 
and the society was afterward known as the , Pleasantest regions of the South shore. Mr. 
Blue Stockings, denoting that the full dress then | Henry B. Holmes’s boarding-house, which com- 
; No fertably accommodates sixty people or more, 
: and which is generally full pretty soon after 
| this time of the year, is as well situated, on the | Gen. Blakency when he lost Minorea in 1756, 
whole, as it can be, especially for a residence | for which he was made a lord. I am a lieu- 
all the year round—and the landlord has a/ tenant still!” Surely such an appeal ought to 
good deal of company in September and Octo- | have proved resistless, almost as resistless as 
ber, when the gunners come down to shoot the | that of the dying dramatist. ‘Dear Bob: I 
| wild fowl from boats, as they fly from headland | have not anything to leave thee to perpetuate 
other. Mrs. Montagu was the Madame du | t@ headland, just coming within reach of marks- | my memory but two helpless girls. Look upon 
Deffand of London. And her fame as the |'™@¢2-. Myriads of them go along within sight of them sometimes, and think of him that was, to 
queen of society rested not only on her intel- the bluffs in the course of a day, and the flight | the last oT of his life, thine.—G. Far- 
leet. her essays, her conversational talent, but, Continues for weeks, reminding one of N. P. | quhar."—Chambers's Journal. 
also on the solid basis of being the best dinner- | Rogers's description of the birds disturbed from 

j Ailsa Crag by the discharge of a cannon from 


next evening one of the doorkeepers handed | the track by a woman whom they beat insensi- 
him a note. Upon opening it, the rebellious | ble and dragged among the bushes. She re- 
politician read: ‘Sir: His Majesty has thought | Covered consciousness, managed to reach Sun- 
proper to order a new commission of the | Cook depot, gave notice of the obstructions, and 
Treasury, in which I do not find the name of | saved the train from impending destruction. 
Charles James Fox.—North.” Not more agree- | During the assault upon the woman she was 
able to the recipient was Henry Drummond’s | Tobbed of her satchel containing nearly $400. 
answer to a letter asking him to join'the advo- | The satchel was found, but in the place of the 
cates of the Maine liquor law. ‘Sir: I think | money was a piece of paper upon which was 
the Maine liquor law perfectly detestable, and | Plainly written with a lead pencil, ‘“‘We made 
will do my best to prevent its being adopted | more than we should to have tipped off the train, 
here.—Yours, H. Drummond.” As a rule, a/ youfool.” No traces of the men could be found. 
man with a grievance is too proud of his wrongs | 2’. S-—The woman has been arrested for the 
to be laconic, but here is an exception to the | offence. 

rule. ‘Sir: I was a lieutenant with Gen. Stan- 
hope when he took Minorca in 1708, for which 
he was made a lord. I was a lieutenant with 


tect, 2 Change avenue. 
C. C. ESTY, 
WM. BOYNTON, ; Trustees, 
SAM’L SNOW, 
Boston, June, 1873, junel4 


1873 INTERNATIONAL ‘1873 
Excursion Routes 


Through the Eden of America 
OVER THE 


Fitchburg, Cheshire, Vermont Central, 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroads, 
And connecting with all other 
RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS 
that run North, South, East or West from these roads 


GRAND EXCURSIONS 


—TO THE— 
Adirondacks, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Sarato- 
ga, Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, The St. Law- 


rence, and White Mountains, 
And other points, are prepared for 1873, 


TICKETS NOW READY. 
FAXON’S HAND BOOK OF TRAVEL AND 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE, with Maps, Tables, Directions, 
and description of these routes, is an invaluable com- 
panion for Excursionists. Price 50 cents. 
Pullman Parlor-Cars between Boston and 
Saratoga. Chairs Secured at this Office. 


Line Office, 82 Washington St., Boston. 


jyl2 4¢ CC, A. FAXON, General Agent. 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


ble, even 
this delig 
name has 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
apr26 ly 


bt Damask, French Lasting, etc. 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


jication f 
a@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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aprl9 3m 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 
Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


no NO 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, meh 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


a@- A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
june2s tt 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


VERMONT. 
Quite a sensation has been created in the 
neighborhood of Morristown by the experiences 
of Frank King, son of Professor S. A. King, the 
well known aeronaut. On the fourth of July, 
the young man went up in a balloon from Mor- 
ristown. In a few minutes he had attained the 
heighth of two and a half miles, when he en- 
countered a snow storm, which covered the bal- 
loon nearly an inch thick, and sent it down rap- 
idly about eight miles from where he started. 
But he dropped in a perfect wilderness, out of 
which he could not find his way. He had no 
food, and had nothing to eat until Sunday morn- 
|ing at eleven o’clock, a period of forty-eight 
| hours, when he was discovered by a party of 
| searchers, five hundred of whom had been scour- 
Spots on the sun—Freckles on your boy’s | ing the forests in the vicinity for a considerable 
|time previously. Young King says that while 
in the woods, on Saturday night, a bear came 
within a few feet of him, sniffed around, and left 
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in the evening was to be dispensed with. 
English woman has ever so completely sue- 
ceeded in deceiving men and women trom the 
trivialities of society to the disquisition of lit- 
erature and science as did Mrs. Montagu. She 
was clever as a writer. Her essay on Shakes- | 
peare was pronounced by Beattie the most ele- 
gant piece ef criticism in our language, or any 
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JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 

to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf tebl5 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l tt 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dee- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 rm 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. em 


WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. that afte 
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Fus.—Rather contradictory—Gay’s grave. 


giver in London. 
‘Weight for the wagon,” sang the fat lady. 


Sidney Lady Morgan was born on shipboard, | 
between Ireland and England. Her father was : . _ 
an actor, a singer, and a manager of a theater. W.Bivl « “ip veg toe there at first by Mr. F. | fac 
Such was the origin of one whose life SEF | W. Bird, who began his visits twenty years ago, | face. 5 ss é é 
an instance of a slg othe aBisetaege a | and who was there again last week after inter. | Why is a se na - the eye like a 
to raise themselves as high as they choose in| nee 1 ie a Aga: ee cy Spot j aaa cane ‘—Because it hurts the slg ag 
the scale of societv—eve as a tpeetoek last, on the blutfs and on the beach (a mile long | P i. Z : : N GED aR ve 
of sc eeuectane at a ain ek aang oe ) and generally smooth and hard), we have had| na very pretty girl saying to Leigh Hunt, | The steamship “City of Washington,” of the 
wrote Irish novels. and wrote for the periodicals, | excellent times, and have done some political | “I am very sad, gin he replied, ‘Oh, no! Inman line, which left Liverpool and Queens- 
She used to relate how enchanted she was | thinking and preparation. Mr. Holmes’s house | you belong to the other Jewish sect; you are | town for New York on the 24th and the 25 ults., 
when, for some tale, the editor sent her two/i8 82 excellent place for families who want to | Very fair, / see! ; | went ashore, at 2 o'clock Saturday afternoon, 
stop in a free and easy way for three to five or| A Kentucky man has named his sixteenth | week, in a dense fog on Gull Rock bar, at Port 
six weeks. It is a non-interference place, and | child, recently born to him, Omega, hoping that | Lebear, Nova Scotia, 70 miles west of Sambro 
illustrates very well the ease with which well | it will be the last. — | Head. There were four hundred passengers on 
disposed people get along together when there | ‘* What's the use in these days of trying to be | board, but the passengers, crew, bagagage and 
are no attempts made to meddle with their} honest y” exclaimed, a grumbler. 
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“OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


NEW aND DIRECT ROUTE TO. 


Martha’s Vineyard, 


OAK BLUFFS. VINEYARD HIGHLANDS, NAN- 
TUCKET, FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, and WOOD’S 
HOLE, via the 

WOOD'S HOLE BRANCH RAILROAD. 


On and after TUESDAY, July Ist, 1873. Passenger 
Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony Rail- 
road, corner South and Kneeland str: ets, Boston, for 
Martha’s Vineyard, etc., daily (Sundays excepted), at 

















NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash, 
Distributions Annually. 


ALL PoLIcIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


guineas, her first earned money. ‘Those two 
guineas, she said, were the source of all her 
scribbling. She learned the art of society in| 
Paris—and she never forgot it. Born amid 
actors, learning first her letters, probably, from | 


i “Oh, you spare ship-stores were all landed in safety. TEAS lapping 
a play-bill, she lived to eighty-two, to figure in| MOYements. There is no liquor in the neigh- | ought to try at once and see!” retorted one of | From the time of leaving Liverpool on the 24th se 
the most elegant’ neighborhood vf London, | beThood, and consequently no need of regulat- | his companions. ult. to striking on the Nova Scotia shore, on 
among the most lettered, the most famous. and 1% the use of it—every person being on his| Some people are never contented. After Saturday, neither the sun nor the stars were 
the most aristocratic society in the world. She | $04 behavior. Euchre and whist are, ot'| having all their limbs broken, their heads | seen, so that it was impossible to obtain obser- 
had a fund of Irish drollery, which was never | COUrse, not forbidden. Quiet and comfort and | smashed, and their brains knocked out, they | vations during the entire passage in order to 
quenched till the death of her husband. She ¥etleman-like and lady-like behavior are the | Will actually go to law and try to get further | ascertain the position of the ship. When the 
died in 1559, and with her ended one of those Uiversal rule. One tires, I suppose, of the damages. | 4 7 : : steamer struck, Saturday, the fog was so thick 
few remaining literary cliques, the lke of, best of places after atime, and I dare say I shall “Jury,” said a Western judge, “you kin go that no object could be seen three yards ahead. 
d by-and-by have a wish to try some other place, | out and find a verdict. If you can’t find one of Everybody on board supposed the vessel was 
but I know I shall never see a place so enjoya- | Your own, get the one the last jury used.” The proceeding on her way to New York, and the | §, 11.30 (Express) A. M., 4 CExpress) P. M. 
| ble, for a vacation visit, as Mr. Holmes’s house. my returned a verdict of suicide in the ninth ;only intimation to the contrary was a heavy ae age mend" Hole at oe A. < 2.10 rei 
That American women have not been taug As it is never advertised, I may as well say that | degree. : | grating sound, as the vessel was driven over the | 2: My and connecting with the fine steamers MONO- 
‘‘wit in six lessons”—as they do in =a itis seven miles below Plysiouth town, out of} A young man in Peoria sought to secure his | rough bottom of the shoals where she now lies. Dane We i, Mantua weewing oc tas Vinasabd about 
> reach of even the railroad engine. Soon the | Sweetheart by strategy; so he took her out for!The steamer was going at the rate of about | 12 M.3and7.30P.M. 
road from the railroad station will be consider- | & boat-ride and threatend to jump overboard | nine knots when she struck. Theshipwillprove| #a- The 8 A. M. Express Train makes close con- 
ably shortened, even if the Plymouth and Sand- | into the lake if she wouldn't marry him. It did | a total loss, as she is broken in two, and is falling | "ection for Nantucket, arriving there about 3 P. M. 
the world, is owing to the fact that American wich railroad is not built, and it will then be only | not work. She offered to bet him a dollar that | to pieces. It is thought that all the cargo can RETURNING : TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
society came in justas that fashion was going 2” hour's ride. It you want to stay a week or, he daren’t dive in. * ae | be got out, but in a damaged state. Divers and Leave Oak Bluffs at 6.30, 10.30 A.M. 1.30 PM. the CORRECTNESS of iheir PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
out. But that there have been many “queens”, MOFe at a time the distance from the cars is an| A woman never realizes her necessities till she | wreckers, with their gear, will leave immedi- | ’@#¥® bei boots kA er oe 11.30 | CURACY at ote i igh ag Ai ee 
of our society no one can doubt, the sway of @dvantage to you. The house was two years | attends an auction sale. They tell of a woman ately for the wreck. A feeling of intense relicf Arriving at Rocloa at 10.30 A. M.. 2.25 and 6 P. M. Wi eaer wait, toe Sood experience of the manufac- 
beauty and fashion being essentially loyal. ago enlarged, and is by-and-by to have a/ in Baltimore who has provided herself with two | prevades the community that no lives were lost, pole and the improvements which are constantly 
The wife of John Adams, our second presi- | “French roof.” The walks are very charming, hundred pairs of stockings, woolen and cotton. and that the Atlantic calamity has been averted. This route to the Vineyard includes but seven | being made by them, the eee se EA SONABLE | 
dent, spent her early years in England and and so are the views, ot land, ocean, forest and She is evidently intending to organize a hose | Among the attractions at Ionia, Mich., July | miles ot steam-ferriage, and saves about one hour in | Oe Baden AE ig Oe ee | 
France, -and as Mr. Adams’ wife gracefully per- ponds. Gradually the land in the neighborhood , company somewhere. es | 4, was a balloon ascension by Prof. La Moun- | ™e:_ ‘ 5 es at Wood's ip 
formed her part in the higher circles of social = 8 geo aed hes a ghey mp. Mr. e ec ie srs ame ee ee rage He tain. The “aggre? tig “ag from the public cody aaa aes ue cima aes | FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 
and politica » hath bahere apa . Taylor (of Foster & Taylor), a Boston man of 2oxious weed was invented by a distinguished square. Wher fully half a mile > | 
: L dite both Selene and sites EO wealth, has bought a large amount two or three Man named Walker Raleigh. When the people i peor and when the whole iomoutes looked se ee oeaaaro: “os Oak Blum) 9 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
miles on one side, and George O. Brastow, first saw him smoking they thought he was a larger than a hogshead, the balloon sli ed be- july 5 J.R KENDRICK Supt. 4t FAIRBANKS & CO., 
mayor of Somerville, with others, have built a | Steamboat; and as they had never heard of such tween the ropes and was instantly juvantes san Ric tien So BR meee 311 Broadway, New York. | 
dent of the first congress, was acknowledged to !4ge house and two summer-cottages a mile or | & thing as a steamboat they were terribly fright- with the most terrific velocity, the unfortunate} —=—SSsSstS i ? mee 
possess wonderful beauty. She was thoroughly _off on the other side; and the extreme ened.” : : : The car and occupant dropped like a shot 
high-bred, had a courtly manner and fine con- “Point,” between the two seas, if I may so de- ‘A genuine Highlander looking at a print from man clinging to the basket. That he was con- 
versational powers. She was for years consid-  S¢Tibe the ocean at this place, is rising in value, | 4 picture by one of the old masters, in which scious was evident from his struggles. With 
ered one of the “wonders of the age,” and was and will no doubt by-and-by be occupied by sum- angels were represented blowing trumpets, in- all the intensity of a life he sought to raise the 
visited until the close of her life by distinguished MeT-cottages. If the Cape Cod ship canal is quired if the angels played on trumpets, and be- basket above him, evidently hoping to use it as 
persons from foreign countries, as well as of ©¥e? built. the “short cut” for vessels, uncon- | ing answered in the affirmative, made the re-}a parachute. He succeeded in his object. but 
her own. | stitutional and a reform against nature as it may | mark : “*Hech, sirs! I wonder they dinna tak’ a ; when about 100 feet high he loosed vie hold 
Mrs. J. J. Roosevelt was a leader of society | be, will bring fleets into plain view at almost any | Pair of gude stout bagpipes. 2 " | folded his hands and arms before his face and 
in New York for a long time. She had had | time of the day.—Cor. Springfield Republican. A stone-cutter received the following epitaph his feet first struck the ground with a dull meow 
| from a German, to be cut upon the tombstone thud. Then ensued a panic and uproar in rit 
of his wife :— : : |crowded multitude. Women fainted, stron 
‘‘Mine vife Susan is dead, if she had lite till | men wept, and the canvas came flying ov seg 
‘nex friday she’d bin dead shust two weeks. As | crowd like a huge bird. Some one eed a to 
a tree falls so must it stan, all tings is impossi- get from its way, as it would fall with crushing 
ble mit Sod. Me : |force. Then the cry was taken up, and a gen- 
Any one who visits Childwald, England, can | eral rush made for safety, in which many haiwal 
read in the cemetery there the following epi- | more or less injured. La Mountain was crushed 
taph :— | into a literal pulp. A medical examination dis- 
Here lies me, and my three daughters, closed the fact that hardly a whole bo 
Brought here by using Neidlitz waters. left. Many were splintered and gro ; he was 
| If we had stuck to Epsom salts lder. His tees fell upon his p> thts 7 ite 
We wouldn't have been in these here vaults.” pulverized, and the blood spurted a bats 
picturesque illustration, and appears wholly un- | oe The following lines are said to have been mouth and ears. The corpse was laid ont “ 
tutied. fon _— on eee feet the white ps “tel copied from a stone in Oxford, New Hamp- |placed on the public square, been - and x TRB A 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis was the “noblest, og tO SFE Come choose; | shire :— : | viewed by thousands during the afternoon, and | FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway. New York. 
Roman of them all.” Her conspicuous and/ And over her bosom they crossed her hands—/‘‘To all my friends I bid adieu; was sent home to Brooklyn, Mich., the foil FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
i ‘*Come away,” they said; ‘‘God understands! A more sudden death you never knew ; ing day. j - ows “ogy rig Bankers and seeemitiiecicnsend™ 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 


w 


jun7tf 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Rg PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME, MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES, t june7 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Cbhromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr26 3m 














which—sadly do I write it—we of the present 
age are not to know except as matters of his- 
tory. 
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extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
torce after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


that they have not made an art of conversation 
—have not held those brilliant coteries whose 
witty scintillations have gone forth to astonish, 

















DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(jHARLES RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, && 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


__ CLOTHING, ETC. 


&é CO, 











Payments, 


| 
mayS3m 
| same li 


and she 





1 Payment. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 


2 Payments, 
3 Payments. 


band became president. 
Mrs. Hancock, wite of John Hancock, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and afterwards presi- 


Macullar, Williams & Parker's 
WHITE VESTS. 


Retail Prices, $3, 83.50, $4, $4.50, 
85, 86, $6.50. 
33 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNBILL. 








: “YOUR Invst 84) 
July Dividends 
May be converted intoa 
TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 

VESTMENT 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


—OF THE— 


Lamoille Valley, St. Johnsbury and Essex 
County Railroads, 
—FORMING THE— 
VERMONT DIVISION 
—OF THE— 

Portland & Ogdensburg BR. R. Trunk Line. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

OWN & CO., 2 Milk street 


when insured. 


EARD, MOULTON &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


C.C. Movuttos, RB. P. GODDARD, 
EF. F. MILLER. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
#20,000, 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


year, and has at risk 


‘ $66,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the Presiden 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

J. W. “VRIGHT, Actuarv. july5 


r ! Agents wanted! Allclasses of 

god ot y tan of either sex, young or old 
make more money at for usin their spare me- 
ments, or all the time at anycning else. Partio- 
Tiare free, Addrese G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
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A. W. BEARD, 
the whd 


may3 H. C. BLve, 


7REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING. F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Stas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON. 
may3 


TJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUN, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBNERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
84 CuHauncr Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8. YOUNG, 
H, 8. BURDETT, mchl-6m C. C. Goss, 
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the advantage of the best society abroad when 
quite a young lady, and was married in Paris in 
1831, in the presence of many distinguished 
friends, among them General Lafayette, who 
gave the bride away. 

In latter days Mrs. Jessie Fremont was our 
most noted conversationalist. Her early ex- 
perience with her father in Washington society, 
her extensive travels with her husband over 
every part of our country, and her great natu- 
ral talents and vivid imagination make her con- 
versation particularly spirited and_ brilliant. 
Her talk always sparkles with lively wit and 


Deav.— 

“She is dead!" they said to him; ‘“‘Come away: 
Kiss her and leave her—thy love is clay !” 
They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair: 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair; 
Over her eyes which gazed too much, 

' They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 
With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet, thin lips that had secrets to tell: 
About her brown and beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 











Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city, may3tt 
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